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SEE BOTH FAIRS 


by train 


‘90 


for only 


ROUND 
TRIP 


from any place in the United States — 
hometown to hometown! — STARTING APRIL 28 


Here’s the biggest travel news since 
we can remember! 

Beginning April 28, you can start 
your trip ent any place in the United 
States, see both world’s fairs (San Fran- 
cisco and New York), and return to your 
starting point—all for $90 round trip 
in chair cars and coaches, $135 round 
trip instandard Pullmans (berth extra)! 


Never before has there been such an 
opportunity to see the country. Never 
before such an opportunity to see two 
great world’s fairs. 

For example, you can visit San Fran- 
cisco and see the $50,000,000 Golden 
Gate International Exposition on Trea- 
sure Island, the most beautiful world’s 
fair in all history. Then go east to the 
New York World’s Fair on one South- 
ern Pacific route and return on a dif- 


SAN FRANCISCO 
WORLD'S FAIR 


© NEW YORK 
WORLD'S FAIR 
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ferent Southern Pacific route. Thu- 


you not only see both fairs, but twice 
as much of the United States, too! 


All this for only $90 round trip in 
chair cars and coaches, or $135 round 
tripin standard Pullmans (berth extra)! 


Also low round trip fares direct to 
the San Francisco World’s Fair. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
F.S. McGinnis. Dept. SN-3, 
65 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Send me booklets describing the 
San Francisco and New York World’s 
Fairs. and full details about how to see 
both in one trip. 
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THIS YEAR discover a mew 
travel experience: the 
USSR, rich in dynamic pro- 
gress and massive achieve- 
ment. From vast, industrial- 
ized Ukraine to the storied 
valley of the Volga, from sun-drenched 
resort lands of the Black Sea to the 
ageless peaks of the Caucasus, the 
scenic pageant and vital activity of the 
land of the Soviets will capture your 
imagination, broaden your horizon. 


1939 is Intourist’s 10th Anniversary. 
For the coming anniversary season this 
unified, smooth-functioning travel or- 
ganization has arranged a wide variety 
of independent and group itineraries to 
suit your time and price requirements. 
Unprecedented excellence of service at 
unbelievably low costs will provide you 
with complete tour-transportation in 
the USSR, hotel accommodations, 
meals, sightseeing and guide-interpre- 
ter service—ALL for only $5 a day; $8 
tourist class, $15 first class. Write for 
illustrated booklet 44-B. 


SEE INTOURIST OR YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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GARDEN SWITZERLAND 


CALL IT THE GARDEN CITY OF SWITZERLAND 


Fred Dossenbach, Jr., New York City 


I LIVED in Zurich for a year. 
When I left, I liked it better than any 
city I've ever known. It’s hard to ex- 
plain just why. There are so many 
reasons. 

Perhaps the best way to sum them 
up is to define Zurich as a modern 
city, an Old World town and a charm- 
ing resort — all rolled up into one and 
set down at the end of a long blue lake 
that stretches toward 
Alps. 

Zurich began on the lake. The first 


snow-peaked 


city fathers were primitive Lake 
Dwellers who lived in thatched huts 
built on stilts over the water. Later, 
the inhabitants withdrew to land, set- 
tling on both sides of the Limmat 
river. Then came Rome’s conquering 
legions and Zurich was called Tur- 
icum, a town of minor importance. 
When the invading Alemans swept 
over Switzerland, they descended on 
Turicum, too. But the Alemans soon 
gave way to the Frankish Empire. 
Under Charlemagne’s policy, and af- 


The Utoquai, a beautiful lake promenade of Zurich 
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terwards the more direct rule of his 
grandson Ludwig, Zurich became im: 
portant. 


Its history as an independent com- 
munity began in 1218. From then till 
the days of Zwingli and the 16th Cen- 
tury Reformation, Zurich was a lusty, 
brawling city, flourishing one moment, 
impoverished the next. After the Ref- 
ormation Zurich lapsed into unevent- 
ful provincialism. But with the suc- 
ceeding years it grew unobtrusively and 
steadily. Today, though schoolbooks 
list Berne as Switzerland's capital, Zu- 
rich is the acknowledged commercial 
and cultural center of the country. 


Trains from the Zurich Bahnhof speed 
to the capitals of Europe. From the Duben- 
dorf airport, huge Douglas transports of 
the Swissair line wing to and from London, 
Paris, Berlin, Rome. The city is a beehive 
of industry. There are thriving silk and 
textile concerns, and a busy stock exchange. 
Students come from all over the world to 
study at Zurich University and Polytechnic 
Institute. Concerts and opera featuring first 
class artists are regular attractions at the 
Tonhalle and Stadttheater. 


Zurich boasts as much of its magnificent 
setting as its industrial and cultural im- 
portance. It likes to be called the Garden 
City. Which is especially appropriate in 
spring. In early April winter mists 
start drifting away before bright sunshine. 
The hills turn green. Apple and cherry 

orchards blossom. Cro 
cuses and bluebells daub 
the new grass with pastel 
color. 

The Limmat river, green 
and swollen by melted 
snow and ice, flows cool 
and swiftly through the 
city. New sprigs appear on 
the shade trees along the 
lake promenades, and the 
lake is calm and blue: 
hazed. Till autumn, Zu 
rich is at its best. 

On summer week-ends 
the lake is the playground 
of sailing enthusiasts 
There are paddle-boats 
and rowboats, and an oc 
casional outboard racer 
buzzing belligerently as it 
bounces past the slower! 
boats. Excursion steamers 
go the nine-mile length of 
the lake to Rapperswil. 
And lazy swimmers tan in 
the sun at the Zurich f 
Strandbad. 

The cool slopes of Zu 
richberg and Uetliberg are 
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A display of 19th Century costumes at the Sechselauten Festival 


popular, too. From the restaurant at the 
top of Uetliberg a vast panorama extends 
north to the Rhine, and over rolling hills 
to the south to the main chain of the Alps. 
On the Dolder, overlooking the lake, there 
are tennis courts, a large swimming pool and 


| a 9hole golf course. For more ambitious 


golfers, there is an 18-hole 
course at Zumikon, over- 
looking the lake of Zurich. 

Zurich makes sure every- 
body gets plenty of sleep. 
Although cabaret entertains 
nightly at places like the 
Corso and Fantasia Bars, 
everything closes at mid- 
night. We used to drop in 
every now and then at the 
Stube next to the pension. 
Regularly, at five minutes to 
twelve, the proprietor would 
heave up from his chair and 
say “Polizeistunde, meine 


Ball. It was a large affair, with about 400 
guests eating and drinking and taking time 
out to dance to vintage American jazz. 
Shortly before midnight a youth dressed as 
a chimney-sweep, his face smeared with 
burnt cork, went from table to table. He 
carried a little pig under his arm, telling the 


Bahnhofstrasse in Zurich is the main thoroughfare of that 


brilliant city 


Plan vow for 


EUROPE... 


fais 


Spring and Summer Tours to Europe 
via the Mediterranean. From N. Y. 
Mar. 25; May 20; June 10, 24; July 
15, REX, VULCANIA, SATURNIA 
—40 to 49 days— 

$475* to $600* 


“Normandie” Spring Tours to Eu- 

rope. From N.Y. May 17 and 31 
... 4 weeks to 65 days— 

$410** to $765** 

$495* to $875* 


“Queen Mary” Vacation Tours to 
Europe. From N.Y. May 24; June 
7, 21; July 5, 19; Aug. 9... 4 
weeks to 2 months— 

$515* to $960* 


The new “Mauretania” Vacation 
Tours to Europe. From N.Y. July 
1 and 29—29 to 51 days— 

$455* to $775* 


Banner Tours of Europe. From New 

York June 14, 28; July 12; August 2. 
NORMANDIE—41 to 43 days— 

$567** to $582** 

$656* to $680* 


1939 “Odyssey” Cruise to eastern 
Mediterranean, Dalmatia, Greece and 
the Greek Isles. From Venice, July 
14, S. S. MARCO POLO, 28 days— 

$650 and up, first class 


*Tourist Class on steamer. **Third Class 
on steamer. All rates from N. TY. 


nd the Herrschaften,” which means, 
blue [) roughly, “Curfew, gentle- 
1, Zu men.” And that would be 
all there was to it; a last 
prosit and then good-night. 
Checking up is taken care 
of by the Zurich bobbies. 
e-boats §) They go around in pairs 
an oc and anyone caught night- 
race owling receives a fine. 
y as it 
slower 
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gth of 
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There is a special booklet describing each 
of these tours. Merely check the one 
which interests you and mail to any 
American Express office, or call in per- 
son, or see your own Travel Agent. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


America’s Foremost Travel Organization 


k-ends 
ground 
siasts 


On certain occasions, 
however, Zurich dons white 
tie and tails and frolics till 
dawn. Fastnacht, a pre- 
Lent celebration like Mardi 
Gras, and New Year's Eve 
are always gay times. 

On the first New Year's 
Eve I spent in Zurich I 
went to the Baur au Lac 


COMPLETE WORLD-WIDE TRAVEL SERVICE 
253 Post Street, San Francisco 
609 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 


American Express Travelers Checks 
Always Protect Your Funds 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
& LOS ANGELES 


$10.80 ROUND TRIP 


% Via Santa Fe’s streamlined 
stainless steel Diesel Powered 
train ‘Golden Gate,’ connecting 
at Bakersfield with Santa Fe’s 
new ‘easy-riding’ streamlined 


air-conditioned motor coaches. 


ONLY 9 hrs 35 min ENROUTE 


Train to Bakersfield and Motor Coach 
Lv San Francisco 8:00AM 4:00PM 
Ar Los Angeles . 5:45PM 1:35AM 
Motor Coach to Bakersfield and Train 
Lv Los Angeles . 6:15AM 12:55PM 
Ar San Francisco 3:50PM 10:30PM 
Also two other schedules each way 








> TICKET OFFICES & 

TRAVEL BUREAUX 

601 Market St. & 44 Fourth St., SUtter 7600, 

San Francisco *& 743 S. Hill St., MUtual 0111, 

6th and Main Sts., TRinity 3403, Los Angeles 
eee 
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View of Zurich showing picturesque skyline, bridge and water 


people to touch it for luck. Then, to make 
sure everycne would be richer this year 
than last, the chimney-sweep gave everyone 
a bright new centime piece. 

The thing I noticed more than anything 
else at the ball was the amazing variety 
of guests. There were broad-A Englishmen, 
garrulous Frenchmen, Germans, Dutchmen, 
White Russians, Slavs and even university 
students who talked New Yorkese. Certain- 
ly Zurich’s reputation as an international 
city was well upheld. 


On: of Zurich’s unique characteristics 
is the way the medieval and modern are 
blended together. No other Swiss city does 
it so completely and effectively. 

Suppose you are standing at the corner 
of Augustinergasse and Bahnhofstrasse. 
Along the latter you see smart shops, de- 
partment stores, restaurants and banks. 
Automobiles honk and trolley-cars jangle 
busily. Everything's strictly twentieth cen- 
tury. 

But walk up Augustinergasse and time 
skids backward! The street is cobble-stoned 
and narrow. Many of the huddled houses 
have the old Erker, the little oriel that 
makes such a charming window. Walking 
on, you come to the top of the Rennweg, 
where tournaments used to be held while 
fair ladies watched from the casements. 
Many of the houses have modern fronts 
plastered over their old frames. But they 
can’t hide their age if you see them from 
the other side of the Limmat. 

A little farther on you come to the Lin- 
denhof, the most historic spot in Zurich. 
Here stood the Roman watch-tower; and 
here, later, the court of justice was held 
under a great lime-tree. Today it’s merely a 
stop for the trolleys. 

Down toward the lake, on the right side 
of the Limmat, is the Munsterhof. Long ago 
it was a pig market, and then a cemetery. 
Later, in the 17th century, the booths of 
small tradesmen used to stand round the 


walls of the church. The Munsterhof has 
also met a prosaic fate. It is a taxi-stand. 
But the houses grouped around the square 
are unspoiled. The Waag guild-house, built 
in 1637 to house the wood-staplers, is one 
of Zurich’s most famous. Opposite is the 
Meise, an exceptionally fine rococo guild: 
house. It was built more than 200 years 
ago for the self-styled “praiseworthy guild 
of Vinters.” 

Across the bridge from Munsterhof is 
Grossmunster, probably the best known of 
Switzerland's cathedrals. And nearby, along 
the ancient road that runs under faded 
arches, are some more guild-houses: the Saf- 
fron, Ruden and Zimmerleute. 

The guilds were powerful in the Middle 
Ages and municipal government was largely 
in their hands. Now they are merely social 
organizations. But once each year, on the 
day of the Sechselauten Festival, the guilds 
again enjoy their old glory. 


© ccisctauten is Zurich’s way of welcom- 
ing spring. The “six o'clock ringing” goes 
back hundreds of years, when the sonorous 
church bells were the only timekeepers of 
the city. When summer drew near the eve: 
ning bells tolling the end of the day’s work 
would ring earlier, at six o'clock. The first 
day this occurred came to be a day of cele: 
bration. 

So now, on a Monday in the middle ol 
April the townsfolk take the afternoon off. 
The guilds meet and the members, some in 
costume, others on horseback, join the pa’ 
rade down the length of the Bahnhofstrasse. 
Spectators line the sidewalks, watching the 
colorful procession. Promptly at six, the 
parade halts at a large open space neat 
Bellevue, at the lake front. 

In the center of the field is “Bogg,” an 
effigy of winter. He is perched on the top 
of a huge pile of brushwood, a pipe in his 
mouth, a broom in his hand and a battered 
silk-hat askew on his head. The most impor 
tant thing about Bogg is that he’s stuffed 
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Summer study touches a 
new high on Hawaii's hos- 
pitable campus. Nearly 
100 stimulating courses for 
graduates and undergrad- 
uates are available at this 
fully accredited American 
university .. . a distin- 
ac faculty ... students 
rom all over the world... 
abundant opportunity for 


play and relaxation. 
For full information. write: 
Director of Summer Session,. 
University of Hawaii, 


Honolulu, T. H. 


full of firecrackers. The bells ring and the 
fire is lit. Horsemen gallop around the bon- 
fire. The flames lick higher and higher. Sud- 
denly pop! Noisily, old Bogg blows himself 
to tatters. The children laugh and shout, 
and the band plays the Zurich Sechselauten 
march with corny abandon. 


At night there is great feasting in the 
guild-houses. Afterward, the younger set go 
visiting to other guilds, many still in their 
costumes and carrying the little swinging 
lanterns of long ago. In all the taverns and 
restaurants there is music, and dancing and 
laughter. For Sechselauten means it’s spring 
again. 

From May to October, 1939, Zurich will 
be the site of the most ambitious National 
Exposition which Switzerland has ever 
staged. By this May the magnificent parks 
on both shores of the lake will have been 
transformed into fair-grounds housing a dis- 
play of everything that contributes to the 
life and work of the Swiss nation. 


An extensive entertainment program is 
being planned for the period of the exposi- 
tion, the attractions including a costumes 
festival, an international music festival, gala 
concerts by folk-music groups and choirs, a 
festival of the guilds, a yodeling fete, ath- 
letic contests, wrestling and alpine festivals, 
an automobile show, an aviation show, an 
international rowing regatta, a horse show, 
open-air theatrical performances, and an in- 
ternational exhibition of modern art. 


@ witzerLanp will be on parade at 
Zurich in 1939 and Zurich itself will prove 
a memorable attraction. 


CONDUCTED & INDEPENDENT 
TOURS 


EUROPE- 
SOUTH AMERICA 


TREASURE TOURS INC. 
of NEW YORK 
Free Literature and Information 
LOS ANGELES 
448 S. Hill (Suite 1217) - TRinity 5747 
SAN FRANCISCO 
683 Market Street - - - SUtter 1680 


SAN DIEGO 
336 “C” Street - - - FRanklin 6581 


FU ROPE ALL-EXPENSE 
Escorted Tours 
MAY TO SEPTEMBER 
Request bookletS:LocalAgent or _ From 


Varsity European Tours $379 
606 South HillSt. Los Angeles up 


College 
R O Pp & Credit if 
Desired 
Special Tours including British Isles, Scan- 
dinavia, Balkans. Motor Tour of Central 
Europe. 
Full information: 


DR. ALFRED G. FISK 


San Francisco State College, San Francisco 


Nightless Day Cruises on Princess Liners! 


Go early to Alaska... when the northern lights 
play hide and seek with the rays from the mid- 
night sun ... when daylight is twenty hours 
long . . . where there is unbelievable scenic 
beauty and color and romance. 


Sail on a luxurious Canadian Pacific Princess 

Liner whose itinerary reads like a page from 

your dreambook of adventure. 2000 miles of 

sheltered sailing via the famed inland passage, 
visiting picturesque Alert Bay 
and Prince Rupert; Alaska’s 
totem pole villages, Ketchi- 
kan and Wrangell; continu- 
ing on past awesome Taku 
Glacier to Juneau of gold 
rush fame, and Skagway, the 
city of flowers. If you wish, 
there is time at Skagway for 
side trips to Ben-My-Chree, 
White Horse and the Yukon 
in the real “deep” north! 


Above; S.S.WhiteborseonYukon Below; TakuGlacier 


FARES from Vancouver, Victoria and Seattle: 
9-Day Cruises to Skagway each week, $95 up; 11- 
Day Cruises on the Princess Charlotte from Van- 
couver June 21 and July 3 via Sitka and Skagway, 
$115 up. Meals and berth included except at 
Skagway. Prompt reservations are advisable; last 
year all space was sold out early. 


% See Lake Louise, Banff and the Columbia 
Icefield Highway in the Canadian Rockies; a 
spectacular low-cost side trip from Vancouver. 
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SEE LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT OR ANY 
CANADIAN PACIFIC OFFICE, INCLUDING: 
Los Angeles, 621 S. Grand Ave.; San Francisco, 152 
Geary Street; Vancouver, 434 Hastings Street W.; 
Spokane, Old Nat’] Bank Bldg.; Tacoma, 1113 Pacific 
Ave.; Seattle, 1320 Fourth Ave.; Portland: 626 
S.W. Broadway; Victoria, 1102 Government Street. 





AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TO OPEN SOUTH AMERICAN OFFICES 


Extends facilities to leading cities in 
Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina and Chile 
- - - Chairman of company’s board and 
executive vice-president, just back, see 
growing travel there, believe Golden 
Gate International Exposition at San 
Francisco and the World’s Fair at New 
York City will spur visits to U.S, by 
South Americans 


Aswerican Express Company, major 
American travel organization, is expanding 
its travel and financial operations in South 
America. It now conducts business in 15 
of the leading cities of Brazil, Uruguay, 
Argentina and Chile. Robert L. Clarkson, 
chairman of the board, and Ralph T. Reed, 
executive vice-president of the company, re- 
cently returned from a six-week survey of 
South American travel conditions and mar- 
kets. 


Through its affiliate, American Express 
of Brazil, the American Express has ac- 
quired a 50% interest in Sociedade Ano- 
nima Viagens Internacionais, which oper- 
ates a large travel office in Rio de Janeiro, 








Please send me FREE booklet on trips East and round 


R. J. TOZER, General Agent, 
Northern Pacific Railway, Dept 
657 Market St., San Francisco 
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SEND FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
and FULL DETAILS 


Mr. Clarkson said. Through another affili- 
ate, American Express of Argentina, it has 
joined with the Compania de Transportes 
Expreso Villalonga in forming a new com- 
pany, Villalonga-American Express, which 
will conduct a travel business in 14 cities 
of Argentina, Chile and Uruguay. These 
include Montevideo, capital of Uruguay; 
Buenos Aires, Bariloche, Mar del Plata, 
Bahia Blanca, Cordoba, Mendoza, Rosario, 
Santa Fe, Tucuman and Santiago del Es- 
tero, all in Argentina; Santiago, Valparaiso 
and Los Andes, all in Chile. 


Extensive Travel Facilities 


“The expanding of South American fa- 
cilities has long been under consideration 
and was undertaken at this time because of 
the recent political and commercial rap- 
prochement between the Americas,” Mr. 
Clarkson said. “We have combined services 
with these two outstanding South American 
travel organizations in order to get the best 
for travelers going to South America and 


You're Going East? 


ENJOY every minute of the trip—take the cool, 
scenic Northern Pacific route. A thousand miles of 
mountains and rivers, unsurpassed for sheer beauty. 
Comfort, convenience are yours on the Roller-bearing 


NORTH COAST LIMITED 
Completely Air-Conditioned 
Accommodations to fit all purses—luxurious obser- 
vation-club car, Standard Pullmans, modern Tourist 
Sleepers, individual reclining chair coaches. Delicious 
meals in the diner, 50 cents up; tray service in Tourist 
sleepers and coaches—sandwiches 10c, pie 10c, coffee Sc. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


The Scenic Route Across America 
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to give Americans the best after they get 


"there. 


“It is believed not only that the great 
upturn in travel to South America during 
recent years will continue, but also that 
greater numbers of South Americans in the 
future will visit the United States. An 
impetus to such visits will be given by the 
Golden Gate International Exposition at 
San Francisco and the New York World's 
Fair, and closer economic bonds will un- 
doubtedly act as a further spur to tourism. 

“The growth in travel volume between 
the two continents has been accelerated by 
the immense shortening of travel time by 
air services and by the establishment of 
faster and better steamship services,” Mr 
Clarkson continues. “The new American 
Republics Line has made possible a fast 
passenger service to the east coast, supple- 
menting that to the west coast by the long: 
established Grace Line, and air travel is 
steadily increasing.” 

American Express Company has dispatched to 
South America Robert S. Cauvin, who will act 
as general manager of the new facilities; Nich- 
olas Craig, who will have charge of operations 
in Buenos Aires; Gilbert Roberts, who will as- 
sist Mr. Craig; W. R. McPhail, who will act as 
manager in Santiago; Enrique Meyer-Baldo, 
who will manage the Valparaiso office; Edward 
Sawdon, who will have charge of operations in 
Rio de Janeiro; and John E. Megaw, who will 


be a travel salesman in the Rio de Janeiro 
office. 


On their recent visit both Mr. Clarkson 
and Mr. Reed were impressed by the di- 
versity of scenery South America offers 
travelers and by the growth of tourist facili- 
ties. The American Express was among the 
pioneers in travel to that continent. The 
company operated its first cruise-tour there 
in 1919, less than a year after the World 
War, and since has steadily increased its 
South American travel offerings. 
LEAVE N. Y. JUNE 24 


E U R O P E RETURN AUGUST 18 


All-Inclusive Price $789 
Group limited to 10 people. 
Ports of Mediterranean and Adriatic Seas, 
= cities of Central Europe and Eng- 


All travel arrangements in Europe are car- 
ried out by Amerop Travel Service, Inc. 


Personally conducted by Myrtle P. McCabe 
P. O. Box 963, Oakland, California 


VACATION NOW 


Europe, 10 countries, 65 da 

ALASKA, round trip, 9 da 

Mexico, round trip, rail 

We sell all Tours and Cruises advertised in 
Magazines. 


Papers and 
Our cost you nothing. Won't you 


Slee on yoann for descriptive literature? 
KELSO TRAVEL BUREAU 


Pasa Tele, Sy 3-3135 
L. A. Tele. Py 1-2294 


PASADENA CALIFORNIA 
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Human Bloodhounds 


Tue nose is better than the eye in the 
search for ambergris, valuable substance for 
perfume making, according to Douglas 
Malcolm of the American Express Travel 
Service, who reports that for this reason it 
is usually hunted at night. Ambergris is 
often cast up on the reefs of the Bahamas. 
In the daytime it might be taken for a 
piece of rubbish, but at night it has a musky 
orod brought out by the dew and easily 
detected by anyone with a good nose. 
Hunters go out on the reefs, creeping about 
on all fours and smelling continually in 
order to catch the odor and so discover a 
small fortune. 


California Travel Bureau 


Cauirornia Travel Bureau has moved 
from 117 West Ninth Street, Los Angeles, 
to larger quarters on the 12th floor of 
Pershing Square Building, 5th and Hill 
Streets, just a block from Biltmore Hotel. 

J. E. MacMaster—“Jerry” to his many 
friends on the coast—announces that 
M. V. Kaltenbach, who has been on the 
staff of Thos. Cook & Son for the past 11 
years, has been added to the firm. 

Mr. Kaltenbach has traveled extensively 
in Mediterranean countries, Near East, West 
Indies, and Mexico. 

Mr. MacMaster, himself an expert on 
Oriental travel, has many valuable contacts 
throughout the Far East, and also special- 
izes in planning tours and itineraries of the 
British Isles, where he lived for almost 21 
years and has since made many trips back 
to the old home. 


Ethel Egan, secretary of the firm, has 
been in the travel business for almost 20 
years, and received her training with one 
of the world’s largest travel organizations. 


California Travel Bureau is Pacific Coast 
manager for Treasure Tours, Inc., of New 
York, which has its own offices in London 
and Paris, and has representatives through- 
out Europe and South America. 


EUROPE IN 1939 
Another of the famous and unique 
JEHIEL DAVIS TOURS 
including Britain, Scandinavia, Russia, Greece, 
Italy, Switzerland, and France. 
LATIN AMERICA BY AIR OR SHIP 
WFEA from NEA 
JEHIEL DAVIS TRAVEL SERVICE 
6322 Van Nuys Bivd., Van Nuys, California 
Phones 0090, 1075, or 2513 


EUROPE IN 1939! 


exceptionally attractive sailings cove! 
10 SCANDINAVIA OR THE CONTINENT = 
from May 17 to Sept. 16. Rates from — all expense 
TOURIST Class; or $298 on Steamers. 
Send for booklet F-21, Devan, a Reality” 
METROPOLITAN TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
Specialists in European Trave 
260 Tremont St. Mass. 


GASPE PENINSULA 


GLIMPSES OF GASPE PENINSULAND 


Beatrice G. Kempf, Teacher of Art, Shasta Union High School, Redding, Shasta County 


How would you like to enter 
a village named Three Pistols, with no 
danger of gangsters! Or spend a few 
moments in the most quiet spot on 
the earth today? Well, follow us to 
the Gaspé Peninsuland, one of the 
most scenically exciting and pictur- 
esque parts of North America, that 
has not yet become too tourist con- 
scious. 


When a friend invited us to go to 
Detroit and pick up a new car, we 
were delighted, as the friend agreed 
to travel on through the Gaspé Pen- 
insula. It is that land at the south- 
easterly tip of the Province of Que- 
bec, which rears up, shaped like a 
dragon’s head, yet lies just south of 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence River. 

We left the city of Quebec one morning 


in July and crossed the river by ferry, land- 


ing at Levis: From there we traveled all 


morning over a good many miles of fairly 
level country, mostly in small farms skirting 
the south bank of the St. Lawrence River. 
Every tiny section of land was carefully 
fenced. 


Every town however small, exhibited a 
huge and beautiful church, generally built 
of large gray stone blocks. The churches 
always faced the sea so sailors could see 
their spires. 


We stopped for the night near St. Jer- 
ome de Montane at a small resort Le Re- 
lais. Next morning we took a dip in the 
St. Lawrence River, a beach being right 
in front of our door. Though gray in 
color, the water was not cold, but we tin- 
gled with the thrill of a swim in this vast 
river discovered centuries ago by Jacques 
Cartier in 1534. 


Today we would be really traveling on 
the Gaspé Peninsula proper. The Perron 
boulevard stretched ahead for 553 miles 
over a broad and safe highway that was 
completed in 1928. 


We drove through a very long covered 


Vacation in GLACIER national PARK 


Step off the Empire Builder 
right into Glacier Park! That’s 
how convenient it is! See 250 
Alpine lakes . . . 60 age-old 
glaciers .. . 1001 waterfalls . .. 
ride, hike, motor the wide, 
scenic trails to famous peaks, 
modern hotels, chalets, camps. 
Every facility for rest or sport! 
Park rates are moderate .. . 


travel costs low! 
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EMPIRE BUILDER 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION SEND THIS COUPON TO: 


A. L. SCOTT, General Agent, 679 Market St., San Francisco, Telephone SUtter 6051, or to 
W. E. McCORMICK, General Agent, 605 Central Bidg., Los Angeles, Telephone VAndike 1201. 
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NEW 
HORIZONS 


No matter what your task 
may be—you must wander 
beyond the home horizons. 
Hear the call of 
Road 
Railways 
Sea Lanes 


Sky Routes 
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All Travel starts at 


CDOK’S 


Everywhere Under the 
Sun 
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AROUND THE WORLD .. 
First Class 


Tourist Rates are cheaper 


ALASKA CRUISE . 


. $970 


-$ 95 


GRAND TOUR OF EUROPE . $930 
with Dr. Frederick E. Emmons 


MEDITERRANEAN SUMMER 
CRUISE—14,700 Miles . . . $395 


EUROPE—Independent (any 
time) or with a Group 
Rate to fit your budget 


SOUTH AMERICA SUMMER— 
Long Vacation........ $500 


SPRING CRUISE—ATLANTIC 
ISLANDS and EUROPE .. . $895 
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THOS. COOK & SON— 
WAGONS-LITS, INC. 


520 W. Sixth St. - - - Los Angeles 
TR 3101 


318 Stockton St. - - San Francisco 
EX 3512 


9468 Wilshire Blvd. - - Beverly Hills 
OX 2331 










































bridge, painted red, at Cap Chat, and 
through many shorter covered bridges, all 
along the way and all red in color. 

All of the locations had the most ro- 
mantic and picturesque names: Three 
Pistols, Yellow Point, River Madeline, 
Friar’s Cowl, Fox River, Cape Rosebushes, 
Pierced Rock, Good Luck Island, Cape 
Hope, Bay of Heat, and many others. 

At Grande Vallée we drove to the Hotel 
Grand Vallée of M. and Mme. Fournier, 
whose superb meals we had been warned 
not to miss. Although it was mid-after- 
noon Mme. Fournier cheerfully prepared 
a meal for us and what a meal! The high- 
lights were fine salmon, warm doughnuts, 
and date pudding swimming in real maple 
syrup. 

Grande Vallée was a beautiful little vil- 
lage set beside its own cove. It was a 
perfect gray day with a hint of mist in 
the air. From the hotel we could look 
across the small bay to a point of land 
with the spire of the village church sil- 
houetted against the silver sky. Surely 
this was one of the earth’s most quiet and 
peaceful spots. It was as if time had 
stopped for the while. We were loath to 
leave a beautiful gray mood, truly a picture 
of tranquility. 


OW we were traveling along the 
Shickshock mountains edging the St. 
Lawrence. Up and up we would go, with 
exquisite mountain lakes coming into view, 
then a sudden drop with a warning sign 
to use low gear. There were few cars 
along the highway so’ we were able to hear 
nature’s accompaniment, the sweetest of 
bird notes. Occasionally an ox-cart met 
us. In the villages the thrifty French folk 
used horses and small carriages. Cars 
seemed almost a curiosity in some sections, 
although gasoline was always available for 
the tourists. Both children and adults 
drove dog carts. 

In the yards of many of the homes we 
saw great outdoor ovens, fashioned bee- 
hive-shaped of clay and supported by huge 
rocks or beams of wood, coated with the 
clay. Occasionally there would be a pro- 
tecting roof. A fire is built inside the 
oven and kept until the walls are thor- 
oughly heated. Then the coals are raked 


THOUSANDS OF TOURS TO 


EUROPE -- Scandinavia 


2ND SPECIAL MOTORBUS tour Sails 
N. Y. June 21 


Escorted by Harold Baldwin 
BICYCLE TOURS 
$358-$498 all expenses from N. Y. 


The H. C. Capwell Co. Travel Bureau 


Oakland 


EUROPE Two Hundred Personally Conducted Tours. 
Ss Japan, China, Philippines 
$341 =” ton Camel kt neal er teaea ae 
$410 South America and return Tourist 
Leaving New York Fortnightly. 37 Days . New Steamers 
S005 AROUND T THE = wes pe oma te 
Via Australia, india, Weekly 
D. F. ROBERTSON, vee Bureau 
408 South Spring Street Los Angeles, California 
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VACATIONS ir 


LOW COST ALL-EXPENSE 






















































1) - eep down vacation costs 
2S? and triple ro fun. Liveat 
ee" baronial Banff Springs Hotel, 
Chateau Lake Louise and rustic 
Emerald Lake Chalet in a Swiss- 
like village. Top-of-the-world 
golf, tennis, swimming, riding 
aa ‘hiking! Modern orchestras. 
2 Glorious Days . . . from $37.50 
3 Spectacular Days . . from $47.25 
4 Colorful Days .. . from $57.00 
6 Wonderful Days . . from $74.50 
Tours at Banff or Field June 
10and in ude hotel accommodation, 
delicio d 126 miles of 
MOUNTAIN MOTORING. Add 
rail fare to Banff (or Field). 
$1000.00 COLOR PHOTO CONTEST 
= Sioa for Canadian Roskics 
togra: — oO! 
thrilling Aine lo. Ask fordetals 

































































Toes Columbia Icefield Hi lghmay 
ewest, most spectacular drive 
in America. Daily round trips 
m Lake Louise. 

Low round-trip rail fares to Banff, 
Pacific ee and 
the Golden Gate International 
Exposition via aaa Canadian 
Pacific air-conditioned trains. 


Consult Your Travel Agent, or 
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out, the bread put in and baked by fire- 
less heat. We could not resist stopping 
and had the experience outdoors of par- 
taking of fresh warm bread and home- 
made preserves. 

Passing through much wild and rugged 
scenery we reached the beautiful Gaspé 
Bay in the early evening. We stopped 
overnight at a cabin camp, perched high 
on a hill overlooking the bay. The stand- 
ard price for tourists everywhere seemed 
to be one dollar per person. 

In and near the town of Gaspé many 
youngsters were selling miniature clay 
ovens for souvenirs. Outdoor covered 
stands displayed hooked rugs and hand- 





Vera eer VAR e 
OTN: 


Nights pierced with the 
gleams of festival lan- 
terns... festooned isles 
and ancient shrines... 
the world is all charm 


oo and beauty when sum- § 
aon mer comes to Japan. The sincerity 
of her welcome is revealed in the 


s of hospitality and service aboard the 
Add great Maru liners of N. Y. K. 

TEST SPECIAL SUMMER TOURS 

— You can travel to Japan, China and 
tails. 


the Philippines at surprisingly low 
cost this year, either ladependently 


woven blankets and coverlets for sale. Also 
there were many example of -the native 
craft of wood carving, of ships particu- 
larly. 


Grand forest-covered hills were just 
across the bay, there was a full moon, and 
an all-white small yacht glided away, its 
colored lights reflecting in the water, the 
whole picture like twinkling fairyland. 


In the moonlight we made pilgrimage to 
the monument of Jacques Cartier, a huge 
granite cross, dedicated with great festivity 
in 1934 by French and English officials, 400 
years after his landing at Gaspé and claim- 
ing the land for France. In the floodlights 


we saw tubs of enormous red and white 
peonies decorating the monument. 


Today we would begin the southern half 
of Gaspé Peninsuland. We left town in 
the morning, crossing the cantilever toll- 
bridge over the inner land locked harbor. 


About two hours drive from Gaspé we 


began to descend a hill. Suddenly we saw 


in the distance the climax of Gaspé’s scenic 
wonders, Percé Rock, a huge multi-colored 
cliff of rock rising straight up from the 
bluest ocean, all on a brilliantly sunny day. 
The little houses of the town, with red 
roofs, lay nestled below us in the greenest 


(Please turn to Page 40) 





GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 















































Vacations cost less in England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales — in rail travel and sight- 
seeing. Economical as your visit to Great Britain and Ireland will be, it will also prove to 
be a most enjoyable, never-to-be-forgotten event. 


Where else will you find so many mementoes of the great names of the world’s history 
and literature — and all within a few hours’ train ride, at 2c a mile? For instance, it 
costs but $16.00 round trip rail fare between London and Edinburgh; $4.25 for a day's 
trip from London visiting Warwick and Stratford-on-Avon. 


Visit the Continent, if you must, by constant cross-channel services. Write to Dept. 10 


or with a choice among a wide var- 
iety of conducted, all-expense tours. 
Typical itineraries allow 16, 19 or 
25 days in Japan, or 8 days in Japan 
with Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila 
as added attractions. 


TOUR SAILINGS 















From From 
Los Angeles San Francisco 


" Tatuta Maru . . May29 . . June 1 for free booklets. J. D. Cameron, Pacific Coast representative, 412 West 6th St., Los 
oat Petes femeal - . feeese Angeles, Calif. or YOUR OWN TOURIST AGENT. 
- Asama Maru. . July 7 . . July10 


See the British and Irish Railways Exhibits at the New York 
World's Fair. Actually step aboard a British train, fully equipped 










ROUND TRIP steamer fares to JAPAN 







a from $595 First Class + from $245 Tourist with every modern convenience and see what you get for 2c a mile. 
rips Full details of these and other tours to Japan, 
the Orient, South America and a the 
inf, world, from your Travel Agent, or: ; 
a WY K- LINE Yopan Mail) Geer se Ces. 
lian 551 Market Street + San Francisco 






518 W. Sixth Street + Los Angeles 
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STATEWIDE STUDY GROUPS 


STUDY GROUP PROGRAM GOES FORWARD 


Arthur F. Corey, Los Angeles, State Director of Study Groups’ 


a study-group program of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association—an or- 
ganized attempt to mobilize Education 
for planning and progress—is now 
well under way. 

Groups of teachers all over the 
state, challenged by the vision of the 
possibilities of a more self-directed 
profession, are meeting together to 
sincerely consider the course which 
education should take in California. 


A speaker at a recent convention 
told of a friend approaching a clerk 
in a ten-cent store with a query as to 
whether she had a compass in stock. 
The reply was naive but thought- 
provoking, “Well, we have compasses 
to draw circles, but not to go places 
with.” 


Education has certainly drawn 
plenty of circles and now needs a 
compass to guide it out into those 
areas which have not been charted. 


It cannot be too often repeated nor 
too firmly stressed that the gravest 
problem facing organized Education is 
the mobilization of its best experience 
and thinking as a basis for planning 
and policy making. 


Education Organizing for Planning 


It cannot be denied that organized edu- 
cation has been more efficient in doing 
things than it has in deciding what to do. 
This does not imply that the things done 
by our educational associations to date have 
been wrong. 


the obvious needs 
which made organization imperative have 
been faced and definite techniques devel- 
oped for getting action. 


However, most of 


Until now the emphasis has been placed 
upon getting something done and the func- 
tions of organization have been those which 
secure action. It is now time when func- 
tions must be developed for determining 
what action is worthwhile. 

The whole idea of planning in education 


1 Address, 408 South Spring Street, Los An- 
geles. 

2A mimeographed digest of the publications 
of the Policies Commission may be obtained for 
each member of the group. 


is an approach to this phase of the profes- 
sional problem. 


Subject Matter and Procedure 


For the benefit of those who are just 
now getting started some basic information 
is here briefly set forth which has been 
more extensively treated 
nouncements. 


in former. an- 


The subject-matter to be used has been 
organized around five very broad topics. 
These are: (a) The purpose of education’; 
(b) The administration of education; (c) 
Civic education; (d) Education for eco- 
nomic literacy, and (e) Education for eco- 
nomic competency. 


Certain principles have been agreed upon 
as fundamental: 


1. Any group of teachers is free to par- 
ticipate and may secure materials by writ- 
ing to the office in San Francisco giving 
the name of its leader. 

2. Freedom and informality should pre- 
vail. 

3. General group participation in the dis- 
cussion is essential. 

4. A variety of professional interests 
should be represented in each group. 
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5. Administrators should participate but 
not dominate the group. 


6. A few lay persons can be profitably 
invited to participate, but would probably 
be selected for each meeting rather than as 
permanent members of the group. 


7. Reports should be briefly but care- 
fully prepared and sent immediately after 
each meeting to C.T.A. headquarters, 155 
Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


Groups May Still Begin 


Groups of teachers in areas where for 
any reason the program has not started are 
encouraged to organize at once. Groups 
now starting may plan the meetings for the 
remainder of the year and select as many 
of the topics as can be used depending 
upon the number of meetings possible. 


Some of the groups are finding it wise 
to decide upon the meeting dates for the 
rest of the year so that plans may be made 
accordingly and conflicts in dates avoided. 


These Groups Not Legislative 


It would be extremely easy to permit 
these groups to degenerate into discussions 
of proposed legislation. The Association 
already has the machinery for legislative 
action. It is not the intent of this program 
to supplement or replace these committees 
and councils. It is hoped that these groups 
will deal with problems rather than with 
laws. 


OUR FIRST STUDY-GROUP MEETS 


A Typical Report — Redlands, February 15 


Orr unit of the new study-discussion-planning group of California Teachers Associa’ 
tion met for the first time at my home last Sunday afternoon and evening. There were 


about twenty of us. 


We announced the plan on the bulletin-boards in the various buildings and thus gave 
every teacher a chance to participate. Using those who responded as a nucleus, we set 
about selecting others whom we thought would be valuable members and would give 
representation to every level of our school program. 

We have a college in Redlands and we also invited two members of the education 
faculty of this institution. Thus we had a group, when we got together, representing 
every phase of education from kindergarten to college. One of our high school classroom 


teachers is acting as discussion leader. 


It was planned that at least for the first meeting we would have a pot-luck supper. 
Several of the wives took care of getting things ready while we went forward with the 


discussion. 


After about an hour we stopped, ate together and then proceeded with the problem 
until about 7:30. This gave us about two hours of actual discussion and still left time 
for those who wished to attend church in the evening to do so. 

We were very well pleased with our initial meeting. We invited one of our most 
substantial local merchants to meet with us. We all felt that the contact helped our dis 
cussion and also undoubtedly helped him to get a clearer picture of what we are trying 


to do in the schools. 


In fact, several of those participating were so eager to bring along another teacher 
next time that we have decided to divide the group before next meeting —B. W. Shaper, 


Redlands, 
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SICK LEAVE 


Harr Wagner Company Fire 


Bre recently destroyed all stock held by Harr Wagner Publishing Com- 
pany at 609 Mission Street, San Francisco. The business offices were only 
slightly damaged and all records were saved. All files of Western Journal 
of Education, dating back to 1881, were among those things saved. 


Losses included: autographed copies of Harr Wagner’s Joaquin Miller and His 
Other Self, Joaquin Miller’s Poems, A Man Unafraid by Herbert Bashford and Harr 
Wagner, Stories of Western Pioneers by Herbert Bashford, Tumba of Torrey Pines 
by W. M. Culp, and Our Neighbors Near and Far by Ruth Thempson. These books 
are entirely out-of-print and no longer available. 


The Company is temporarily housed in offices at 509 Sansome Street, San 


Ay article from Clyde E. Quick of 
Chowchilla, president Classroom 
Teachers Association, Central Section, 
on sick-leave benefits for teachers, ar- 
rived too late for inclusion in the 
March issue. 
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His paper outlined the desires of the 
presidents of the six Classroom Teachers 
Departments for an adequate and uniform, 
state-wide system of sick-leave benefits. 


He quoted an opinion of A. E. Lentz 
(administrative advisor, State Department 
of Education) that the state minimum- 
salary law of $1320 a year does not apply 
to substitutes. The governing board of each 
district may fix the salary for substitutes as 
it desires. 


At the meeting of C.T.A. Legislative 
Committee, February 11, that Committee 
unanimously adopted the principle of 
increased sick-leave benefits. State Execu- 
tive Secretary Roy W. Cloud was instructed 
to further the passage of a sick-leave plan 


Francisco, and is able to fill orders and carry on business as usual. The 
Company will soon reoccupy its former offices. 


which would give all teachers greater sick- 
leave protection. 


P racticatty every major industry 
at present grants to its employees a certain 
minimum sick-leave on full pay. Teachers 
should have similar protection.—Ed. 


* * 


Mrs. Kathryn Gaddis Garland, graduate 
of University of California, who taught at 
Anderson High School for three years and 
Gustine Union High School for seven 
years, passed away recently at her home in 


Concord. She will be missed by her many 
associates in the teaching profession, her 
many former students who were privileged 
to work under her, as well as a large com- 
pany of warm friends both in and out of 
the teaching profession. She was always a 
staunch friend of California Teachers 
Association. — V. R. Belieu, Taft. 


* * 


Mrs. Margaret B. Willits, teacher, Mis- 
sion Beach School, San Diego, recently, 
during a semester of sabbatical leave, took 
a trans-oceanic cruise with her husband and 
visited many parts of Europe. 


Presidents of C.T.A. Sections (left to right)—Bay, Albert S. Colton, Oakland; North Coast, Clyde A. Patenaude, Korbel; Southern, 
Helen M. Lord, Los Angeles; Northern, James N. Gardner, Sacramento; Central, Raymond F. Kendall, Madera; Central Coast, 


E. K. Bramblett, Pacific Grove. 





STATEWIDE NEWS ITEMS 


CORRESPONDENTS FROM THE SEVERAL SECTIONS 
CONTRIBUTE TO THIS NEW DEPARTMENT 


Southern Section 


Members of the C.T.A. Executive Com- 
mittee, Southern Section, re-elected at a 
Southern Council meeting in the Hotel 
Biltmore were: Samuel Cortez, Fullerton; 
Floyd Cocking, San Diego; B. W. Shaper, 
Redlands; Leland Pryor, Pasadena, and H. 
W. Heyl, Alhambra. Other members of 
the committee are Helen M. Lord of Los 
Angeles, president; Earle M. Greene, Riv- 
erside, vice-president; Wayne Bowen, Los 
Angeles, treasurer; Leonard Bowman, Santa 
Barbara, ex-officio. 


Elementary Teachers Club of Los An- 
geles sponsored a Valentine Party at the 
Southern California Teachers Home at 842 
East Villa Street, Pasadena, on Saturday 
afternoon, February 18. This event was 
planned by Mrs. Laurel O. Knezevich, 
president of the organization; Agnes Le- 
vina Koonze, welfare chairman; and Mrs. 
Eugenia West Jones, member, board of 
trustees, bureau of welfare, C.T.A.-S.S. 


A. R. Clifton, superintendent of Los 
Angeles County schools, is now back at 
work after an extended illness. 


A regional council of county superin- 
tendents met in Los Angeles County office 
February 20. Sam Cohn, Deputy Sup- 
erintendent of Public Instruction, was in 
charge of the discussion which featured 
the study-discussion plan of California 
Teachers Association and other problems 
of interest to the county superintendents. 


Melvin Neal is serving as assistant sup- 
erintendent of Los Angeles County schools 


under a temporary appointment. He has 
been in the office since 1921 as field repre- 
sentative of the superintendent. 


John L. Lounsbury, principal, Long 
Beach Junior College, addressed the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan, March 3, on 
the basis of curriculum development for 
the junior college. 


California-Western Music Educators hold 
their biennial conference in Long Beach 
April 2 to 5. The conference will be at- 
tended by approximately 700 teachers and 
1000 selected students from California, Ne- 
vada, Arizona, and Utah. Distinguished 
visitors include Conductors Bakaleinikoff, 
Harding and Cornwall and Composers 
Schoenberg, Toch and many others. Poly- 
technic High School will present a sacred 
pageant Sunday afternoon. The Junior 


High School combined orchestra will be 
featured along with an _ all-conference 
orchestra and chorus. Plans are under the 
direction of Superintendent Kenneth E. 
Oberholtzer, general chairman; Mrs. Ger- 
trude J. Fisher, vice-chairman; Edith M. 
Hitchcock, directing chairman; and Fred- 
erick Ohlendorf, coordinator of all confer- 
ence groups. 


On February 20 Robert Lane, assistant 
superintendent of schools in Los Angeles, 
began a series of five talks under the 
sponsorship of Los Angeles Teachers Club. 
Last year Mr. Lane’s talks were so thor- 
oughly appreciated that he was prevailed 
upon to again undertake a similar series. 
Francis Polytechnic High School Audi- 


torium is used for these meetings. 


S. R. Fitz, district superintendent of 
schools, Garden Grove, is retiring after 50 
years of educational work. Mr. Fitz has 
served in his present position for 28 years. 
He has also been a member of the Orange 
County Board of Education for 25 years. 
A large group of teachers, who have served 
in the Garden Grove district during Mr. 
Fitz administration, met at the Pacific 
Coast Club in Long Beach, on the evening 
of February 4, for a testimonial dinner 
in honor of the half-century of service 
which he has rendered in our profession. 


School positions recently filled by local 
boards of school trustees include: 


Ellen Ruth of U.C.L.A, at Indio Elementary ; 
Rose Lusebrink of Woodbury College at Ante- 
lope Valley H. S., Lancaster; Tom Bastyr of 
U.S.C. at Lynwood Junior High School, Comp- 
ton; Everett Crosby of Reedley at Huntington 
Beach Elementary and High School; Mrs. Lor- 
raine Larson of U.S.C. at Excelsior High 
School, Norwalk; Mildred Pitt at Polytechnic 
High School, Long Beach; Edwin Macdonald at 
Downey High School; Irene Hannan at Wilson 
Junior High School, Glendale; Amy Blagg of 
Grinnell College at Compton Junior College: 
John Gorman of U.C.L.A. at Compton Junior 
College; Gordon Aumack of U.C.L.A. at Comp- 
ton Junior College; Lenard Sledge of Nevada 
at Taft High School; Marion A. Sullivan of 
U.S.C. at San Gabriel Elementary; John Wal- 
ters of San Bernardino Junior College at San 
Benito High School and Junior College, Hol- 
lister; Tessie Williams at San Bernardino City 
as school nurse; Eunice Duvall sent as warder 
to Tehachapi Institute for Women; Marybelle 
Fiege of U.C.L.A. at Elsinore High School; 
Dorothy Mae Powell of Miss Fulmer’s School 
at Lynwood Elementary. 


Following an adddress on professional 
organization in education by Dr. John A. 
Sexson, Epsilon Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa appointed a committee on coordin- 
ation on functions of educational organ- 
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izations. Carl A. Bowman was selected 
chairman of the group, which is composed 
of Dr. A. Elwood Adams, Willis W. Clark, 
Briton Nicol, and Cedric Stannard. The 
new committee has already started work 
and is in the process of selecting an ad- 
visory group to guide them in this un- 
dertaking. Reports of progress will be 
made from time to time at regular Chapter 
meetings. 


Dr. C. C. Crawford of University of 
Southern California has accepted an ap- 
pointment at the University of Oregon 
for the first half of the 1939 summer ses- 
sion and will offer courses in functional 
education and supervision. 


San Diego schools are sponsoring a series 
of moving-pictures for young children at 
Roosevelt auditorium on the following Sat: 
urday afternoons at 2 o'clock: February 11, 
25, March 18, April 8, 29, and May 20. A 
half-hour of specially-adapted music will 
precede these hour-programs. Recognition of 
the grave need for movies suitable for 
children gave rise to this project. Prices 
are: children 15 cents, 2 for 25 cents; 
adults 25 cents; any surplus funds will be 
used for scholarships. 


Central Section 


Collis M. Bardin, Vice-Principal, 
Washington Union High School, Fresno 


Started by the C.T.A. Fresno County 
Division, special effort is being made 
to coordinate activities and studies under: 
taken by the various Divisions of the Cen- 
tral Section. 


Among the topics which are being dis 
cussed throughout the Section are tenure. 
retirement, and placement. 


Continued interest in the C.T.A. place: 
ment service was manifested by county 
units at their recent meetings, where the 
report of the placement committee was 
presented. The present committees were 
continued. 


Improvements in Central Section teach- 
ers institutes are the goal of efforts by 
both the Classroom Teachers Council and 
the county units. The Los Angeles 
County institute plan is favored by many. 
This plan calls for one general meeting 
which all teachers in the institute are re- 
quired to attend, and a variety of section 
meetings, local sessions, association meet’ 
ings, field trips, etc., during the school 
year, from which the teacher may select 
the remainder of the six required sessions. 

The Central Section is actively encour’ 
aging organized groups of teachers with 
special interests. These should coordinate 
well with this form of institute. Opin- 
ions on Institutes should be sent to D. J. 
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Conley, Strathmore Union High School, 
or through your local representative to the 
local division council. ; 

Responsibility for discussion and study 
groups to be organized in Fresno County, 
under the statewide plan being developed 
by Arthur F. Corey of Los Angeles, has 
been given to the various representatives on 
the County Unit Council. 


Nearly 3000 returns have been received 
in the Teacher Load Survey being con- 
ducted throughout the Section by the 
Classroom Department. Those who have 
not sent in their questionnaires are urged 
to do so at once, so that the results may 
be compiled for study and use. Returns 
from the smaller schools are farthest from 
completion. As no similar survey has ever 
been reported, the results of this should 
be of widespread interest. 

The legislative proposal to allow $30 
per unit of a.d.a. for kindergartens is be- 
ing studied by our Classroom Department. 
Expressions of opinion concerning this 
measure should be sent to Mrs. Neva Hol- 
lister, Jackson School, Fresno. 


Group Insurance for Teachers 


Tulare County Council is completing 
plans to make group insurance available to 
the teachers of that county. Fresno 
County has begun a study of the desir- 
ability of such a plan. The Classroom De- 
partment Council desires to cooperate in 
the development of similar plans through- 
out the Section. 

At present, a teacher driving his own 
car to transport pupils for any school pur- 
poses and receiving mileage for so doing, 
incurs liabilities for which satisfactory in- 
surance coverage is not available. Ap- 
propriate measures to provide this pro- 
tection are being sought. 

A legislative proposal that teachers be 
physically examined every three years, par- 
ticularly as to freedom from tuberculosis, 
has originated in Tulare County. 


Committees from nearly all of the Coun- 
cils in the Section are engaged in revisions 
of the respective constitutions in an ef- 
fort to bring them up-to-date, and to elim- 
inate conflicts within them and between 
them. 

Organized league play in interschool vol- 
ley ball and baseball for girls in Fresno 
County was abolished by the Fresno County 
High School Principals Association at its 
February meeting. Joint play-days for 
large groups of students are being planned 
to replace the former activities. This 
change has been sponsored by the girls 
physical education teachers. 


Fresno County is one of the few coun- 
ties to take advantage of the. recent legis- 
lation making possible the establishment of 
a County Co-ordinator of High Schools 


in the County Superintendent's office. 


Louis P. Linn, for many years a leader 
in Central Section high school and C.T.A. 
activities, has undertaken the task of de- 
veloping this function. 


Reedley Joint Union High School and 
Junior College undertook an interesting 
and successful venture in adult education 
in bringing to a relatively small community 
Dr. Paul Popenoe and a group of his fel- 
low-workers from the Institute of Family 
Relations in Los Angeles for a two-day 
conference on The Changing Family in 
a Changing World. Interest shown by 
all groups from the high school age up, 
and by people from a large surrounding 
area, contributed to the success of the 
project. 


Fresno Forensic Council 


Forensic Council of Fresno City and 
County is introducing this year for the 
first time a plan for using the panel-discus- 
sion, in the hope that it not only will af- 
ford an opportunity for more students to 
participate in speech activities between 
schools, but will promote, within each 
school, a closer cooperation between the 
classes in public speaking and such social 
science and English classes as may be in- 
terested in discussing problems of national 
or world interest. 

The plan is to have a series of inter- 
school panel-discussions, with seven stu- 
dents on each panel. The host school pro- 
vides the chairman and three speakers, and 
the visiting school is to have three speak- 
ers. The chairman introduces the subject 
to be discussed, being limited to five min- 
utes for this talk. Then different aspects 
of the problem are presented by the speak- 
ers in turn. Questions may be asked at 
the end of each talk, the chairman assum- 
ing the responsibility of seeing that too 
much time is not thus used. 

After each member of the panel has 
spoken, the chairman sums up the ideas 
presented, and draws whatever conclusions 
seem warranted by this discussion. Ques- 
tions may then be asked by the audience, 
or ideas presented which have not been 
previously brought out. 

The general subject chosen this year is 
The United States and Current Foreign 
Affairs. Since a series of three panel dis- 
cussions is- planned, the topic has been 
broken up into three more limited subjects: 


1. What should be the policy of the United 
States toward Latin America? (or the rest of 
the Western Hemisphere) 

2. What should be the policy of the United 
States toward European dictatorships and dem- 
ocracies? 


3. What should be the policy of the United 
States toward the situation in the Far East? 


The first of these topics was discussed 
on February 14, with six or seven schools 
taking part. It is hoped that eventually 
a tournament of panel discussion groups 
may be arranged, with the possibility of 
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a judge or judges who may select the out- 
standing speakers from among those par- 
ticipating. 

However, the Forensic Council does not 
want to stress the competitive idea in this 
type of speech activity. The most desirable 
results of such discussions should be a 
broader knowledge of present problems 
and a greater ease and skill in speaking 
on important topics and drawing valuable 
conclusions from discussions. 

The Forensic Council hopes, too, that 
many departments within each school will 
use this method of presenting material of 
general interest, and that the panel may 
create an interest on the part of student 
audiences as well as on the part of those 
students who are participating. 

An experiment along this line was in- 
troduced last year at Fresno High School, 
at a speech tournament, by Mr. Metzler 
and Mr. Sawyers. It was so popular with 
the audiences and with the speakers that 
the Council decided to carry out the pres- 
ent plan. 


Adult Education Symposium 


Significant Trends in Adult Education 
was the theme of the symposium recently 
held by the San Joaquin Valley Adult 
Education Association at Hanford. 

Dr. J. O. McLaughlin, principal, Reed- 
ley High School and Junior College, pre- 
siding, stressed the need of making gen- 
uine thinkers of the adult population. Ed- 
ucation of the native-born adult, as well 
as the foreign-born, especially the 20,000,- 
000 young from 18 to 24 who are out of 
school, but inexperienced and unemployed, 
was emphasized by Dr. Jessie Francis, su- 
pervisor of Americanization and _ literacy, 
State Department of Education. Mrs. 
Clara Snyder, director of homemaking from 
the same department, pointed out the 
dearth of adequately trained teachers in 
this field. 

Since our economic, political, and mil- 
itary defenses have failed to make the 
world safe for democracy, Education is 
democracy’s strongest defense, Lt. Com- 
mander Stewart F. Bryant, U.S.N., Rtd., 
told the Association. He suggested that 
adult education leaders are, therefore, in 
the most important profession in the world. 

Many practical problems in the conduct 
of adult education programs were also 
profitably discussed. The next general 
meeting of the group was set for October 
or November. (Turn to Page 33) 


s* * # 


California Association of Deans of Girls, 
Deans of Women, 
holds its sixth biennial conference, March 
31-April 2, at Mills College. 
informal dinner will be followed by an eve- 


and Vice-Principals, 
The opening 
ning of music. The conference will close 


with a Tea on Treasure Island Sunday 
afternoon at 4 o'clock. 





Cc. T. A. CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT 
BAY SECTION 


Wilbur W. Raisner, Teacher of Social Studies, Presidio Junior High School, San 
Francisco; Past President, C.T.A. Classroom Teachers Department, Bay Section 


Buy Section of C.T.A. has re- 
elected its officers for another year, — 
Mrs. Harriet Rose Lawyer of Berke- 
ley as president; Barthol W. Pearce of 
Sonora as vice-president; Beulah 
Lemm of Albany as secretary, and 
Robert W. Watson of Burlingame as 
treasurer. 


The Bay Section has been honored by 
short visits from two national presidents. 
Dr. Reuben T. Shaw of Philadelphia, first 
man classroom teacher to be president ot 
the N.E.A., visited us in the fall and Mrs. 
Myrtle Hooper Dahl of Minneapolis, pres- 
ident, Department of Classroom Teachers, 
N.E.A., visited us in early January. Both 
were interested in making plans for their 
part in the program at the 1939 summer 
convention in San Francisco. Each had 
a message of importance to give us. 


Dr. Shaw stressed the fact that, com- 
pared to other groups, the teachers have 
no one organization to speak for them. 
They have many organizations but none 
with a majority of teachers as members. 
He also emphasized the fact that teacher 
organizations seem timid when it comes to 
the matter of adequate financial support. 
It takes money to carry on a real pro- 
gram. When we compare dues in the na- 
tional, various state and local organiza- 
tions with dues of other groups we realize 
the significance of this situation. 


In scanning a survey of the dues paid 
to state teachers organizations we find the 


Table 1. 


Organization 


annual dues range from. $1 in 8 states; 
$1.50 in 5; $2 in 21; $3 in 5 and $3.50 
in 1, Arizona. The rest of the states have 
dues prorated according to salaries; they 
range from 1 as the lowest to $4 as the 
highest. Dues in local organizations are 
usually less than state dues. 


When we compare these figures with 
those of the labor unions and some of the 
other professional organizations we can see 
the contrast. The following figures for 
Illinois serve to illustrate. (Table 1). 


Dues in the various unions in California 
differ with the locality. One union in San 
Francisco has an initiation fee of $100 and 
annual dues of $48. Another trade union 
has dues of $30 annually. Intiation fees 
alone usually vary from $25 to $100 al- 
though some are as high as $500. Teach- 
ers Federation dues also vary; in San Fran- 
cisco they are $9 annually. 


California Bar Association dues are 
$7.50. The San Francisco County Medical 
Society dues are $45 annually, which gives 
them a weekly pamphlet and the Western 
Medical Journal, but the American Med- 
ical Journal costs $6 a year extra. The 
county dues affiliates them with the state 
and national associations. The usual dues 
in county medical societies range from $10 
to $25 a year. The San Francisco Dental 
Society dues are $15, with a monthly 
journal and affiliation with the state and 
national societies. 


Is it any wonder these groups can carry 
on real programs? They gave accomplished 


Fees and Dues in Illinois 


Initiation Fee 


UCN III cei Ss hn os eeceeeneseecemetauaal 


Printers Union 
Iron Workers Union 
Sheet-metal Workers 


Railroad Brakemen 
Street-car Men 
Steamfitters 
Teamsters 


Table 2. 


Dues of National Associations 


American Association of University Professors 


American Bar Association 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
American Library Association 

American Medical Association 

American Society of Civil Engineers 
National Education Association 
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things for their members because they have 
the funds to finance real programs. 


We are not saying they pay too much for 
dues nor are we begrudging them the 
things they are doing for their members. 
Neither is this a plea for us to unionize 
as labor has. We are just quoting a few 
figures, hoping to bring them to the atten- 
tion of some teachers who want a million- 
dollar program with only a hundred-thou- 
sand-dollar treasury. We can have what 
we want if we are willing to pay the price. 


The teachers organizations are different 
from the unions in another way than the 
amount of dues paid. The laborer who 
joins his local labor union is also affiliated 
with the state and national organizations. 
The same is true for doctors and dentists. 


Teacher organizations, unfortunately, are 
not connected this way, so they pay dues 
separately into the local, state and national 
organizations. Furthermore, they are not 
united in policies. Labor is much ahead 
of teachers in this respect. 

Even the lowest-paid workers, who be- 
long to unions, seldom have dues of less 
than $12 a year and their pay is lower than 
teachers pay. One trade with fairly high 
dues in San Francisco, has a high daily 
wage, but their annual earnings average 
$1480, due to it being seasonal work. 

Part of the dues in the N.E.A. and state 
teacher organizations goes toward the pub- 
lication of a monthly magazine, so not all 
of the money received is available for fi- 
nancing other parts of the program. 

Possibly two things are necessary if teach- 
ers organizations are to carry on an ef- 
fective and unified program,— (1) more 
dues and (2) affiliation, or rather a defin- 


ite tie-up, between local, state and national 
organizations. 


These can be vital steps in helping 
Teaching to become a profession. 


* * * 


James Lloyd Snell, A.B., A.M., principal, 
Leggett Valley Schools, Cummings, Mendo- 
cino County, in a recent issue of the State 
Bar Journal of the State Bar of California, 
contributed a praiseworthy, 6-page paper in 
defense of public schools and public school 
teachers, in which he replies to a previous 


critical article by John Hadaller of San 
Bernardino. 


* * #* 


Peace Projects, a non-profit corpora: 
tion, is presenting an exhibit at Golden 
Gate International Exposition for further- 
ing through education the cause of World 
Peace. Frank S. Gaines is managing di- 
rector, with headquarters at 201 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco. 

There are 28 cooperating groups includ- 
ing many national and international organ- 
izations and representing more than six 
million people in this country alone. 
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SPANISH CLASSES 


SPANISH CLASSES FOR OUR SPANISH SPEAKING STUDENTS 


Louisa Charlotte Pesqueira, Teacher of Spanish, Colton Union 
High School, San Bernardino County 


My principal, Donald H. McIntosh, 
and I were much interested in the article 
which appeared in Sierra Educational News 
(November, 1938) written by Dolores Te- 
jeda Dymek, former teacher of Spanish, 
Beverly Hills High School. 

Each year we have entering our high 
school a great many Spanish-speaking stu- 
dents. We are making definite provision 
for these people. 

Aware of the fact that Spanish is not 
their foreign language, Mr. McIntosh saw 
the need of improving and revising our 
high school curriculum and teaching tech- 
nique. Three years ago I was delighted 
when he asked me, “How would you like 
to start a first year Spanish class for 
Spanish-speaking students?” 


More Work, More Fun 


We made it very clear to them that we 
were not making this segregation because 
they were Spanish, but because we felt 
that in a class of their own that they 
could accomplish so much more in their na- 
tive language and at the same time we 
could make it so much more interesting 
for them. 

The first year that we introduced this 
class into our curriculum, we had 35 pu- 
pils. Thirty of these returned the follow- 
ing year to continue their Spanish, so we 
formed a second year class to take care of 
them. The course became so popular that 
this year we have two first year classes for 


A charming Colton High School girl in 
authentic Mexican costume 


these Spanish-speaking people. My assist- 
ant has 28 in his class and I have 32. 

All pupils who register late (and of 
course we have many because they work 
in the fruit and walnuts) are placed in his 
class where they are given special atten- 
tion. As they improve, advance and ful- 
fill all the necessary requirements they are 
transfered to the faster group. Likewise, 
anyone in the faster group who drops be- 
hind, automatically becomes a member of 
the other class. 

I do not approve of allowing these peo- 
ple to skip first year and to be placed in 
an advanced class. They need a thorough 
foundation on the fundamentals of their 
language. They have deficiencies in lan- 
guage construction which have to be cor- 
rected before they can take advanced work. 

In one year we cover approximately 114 
of work, but we give them only one credit. 
In the second year they do another 114 
years. At the end of this second year 
we give them three credits, providing their 
work has been satisfactory. 

They say that they enjoy these classes 
immensely; needless to say, I too enjoy 
them. We have several who are very out- 
standing in scholarship. We find that they 
are both artistic and musical and we make 
every effort to encourage and to develop 
this cultural interest which is so much a 
part of them. 

Our guidance program permits the fac- 
ulty to choose its guidance groups. I am 
very happy to have my group composed 
of 35 of these Spanish-speaking students. 
Understanding their home conditions, en- 
vironments, customs, temperaments and 
background in general, I feel that I can 
encourage them and give them the kind 
and sympathetic advice which is so neces- 
sary to bring out the best that is in them. 


* * *# 


The School Employee, official publica- 
tion of California School Employees Asso- 
cation, is now in its 8th volume; office 
of publication is 1954 Hillcrest Road, Hol- 
lywood. 

William T. Brown is editor and business 
manager. President of the association is 
Alwyn K. Evans, 1391 Virginia Street, 
Berkeley; secretary is Deane Wallace, 815 
Fifteenth Street, Santa Monica. 

A recent issue features an outstanding 
article by Dr. John A. Sexson on Educa- 
tion Makes a Case, in which he states that 
the vogue of continuing attacks upon school 
costs by local taxpayers groups, and the tac- 
tics employed in these attacks, seems to 
warrant careful study by both school offi- 
cials and by citizens generally. 


Here are three of the vocal and instru- 
mental groups of Spanish-speaking stu- 
dents, in costume for a school fiesta 


Seholarships at U.S.C. 


Tinerty-rve tuition scholarships for 
high school and junior college students 


throughout the United States are an- 
nounced, for the 1939-40 academic year 
at University of Southern California, by 
President Rufus B. von KleinSmid. 


Valued at approximately $285 each, the 
awards will go to students in the highest 
tenth of their class in scholarship, from 
schools with more than 200 enrollment. 
Twenty-five awards will be granted to high 
school students and ten to junior college 
applicants for the freshman year at U.S.C. 


Applications are required to file their 
nominations by April 15, with the scholar- 
ships to be awarded on or before June 1, 
according to the committee on scholar- 
ships and fellowships. 


Requirements state that the candidate 
must have the recommendation of the prin- 
cipal and present at least 60 semester 
units of accredited college work, in addi- 
tion to meeting the requirements for ad- 
vanced standing in U.S.C.. But one candi- 
date is recommended from each school. 




























































































A RADIO EDITION 


A NEW TECHNIQUE FOR HIGH SCHOOL JOURNALISM 


Glenn Wallace, Publications Advisor, Santa Barbara High School 


Fur a long time we who are con- 
nected with our weekly school news- 
paper, The Forge, have realized that 
our obligation as publishers extends 
to the whole community the high 
school serves. 

Our immediate readers are the 1700 
members of the student body, of 
course, and it is our first duty to re- 
port for them and to them, clearly 
and interestingly, what is happening 
in the school they attend. 

But those 1700 students have par- 
ents and relatives and friends who 
read our paper and who obtain from 
it some idea of what our school is 
like. 

Constantly in our mind is the 
knowledge that for the sake of both 
classes of readers we must present a 
complete and well-balanced covering 
of the news. 

Although we are aware of our 
faults, we do feel that we have done 
a fairly good job of reporting the 
news. Through the cooperation of 
our principal, the teachers, and the 
student leaders, we have had access 
to the important news sources in the 
school. 

Santa Barbara schools are in the 
midst of a far-reaching and significant 
curriculum revision. News of the 
modifications that that project is mak- 
ing in our school is printed week 
after week in our paper. 


We Broaden Our Field 


In short, we have felt that by read- 
ing our paper anyone — student, 
teacher, or layman—vwould get a 
good idea of what our school was do- 
ing. Believing that, we have felt that 
what we were publishing was import- 
ant enough to deserve an even wider 
hearing than the printed edition pro- 
vided. It was then that we conceived 
the idea of presenting a radio edition 
of our paper. 

Confident, then, that we had some- 
thing to offer, we approached the sta- 
tion manager of one of our town’s 


broadcasting stations and asked him 
for time to produce a weekly radio 
edition of our paper. 


We outlined for him what we had 
in mind and assured him that we 
would present only carefully-planned 
programs. He agreed to give us a 
chance. That was early last fall. The 
Forge has had a radio edition ever 
since and indications are that it will 
continue throughout the year. 


The Forge on the Air is broadcast 
weekly over Station KTMS, local out- 
let of N.B.C. blue network, (1220 
kilocycles) Fridays, 4:30 p.m. Ours 
was, to begin with, a 15-minute pro- 
gram. Since the first of the year, 
however, we have been on the air for 
30 minutes, thanks to a tolerant owner 
and a cooperative station manager. 


Afternoon is Good 


Although 4:30 in the afternoon is 
not usually considered to be a good 
hour for a radio program, we think 
that for our show it is as good a time 
as we could choose. At that hour we 
do not have to compete with any im- 
portant commercial programs and peo- 
ple are more apt to tune us in. By 
that time pupils are home from school 
and mothers have not begun prepar- 
ations for the evening meal. 

Moreover, since the printed edition 
of our paper is “put to bed” Thurs- 
day, Friday is a slack day with us, 
and those members of the staff who 
are to appear on the radio edition can 
take the time to make last-minute al- 
terations in the script and to rehearse. 
We distribute the printed edition Fri- 
days at 3:30— just one hour before 
the radio edition is broadcast. 

To give our show variety and to 
provide for the various types of news, 
we have divided our time on the air 
into “pages,” each being read by a 
different member of the staff. Page 
one is always the latest general news 
and is read by the radio: edition. ed- 
itor, who, incidentally, acts as master 
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of ceremonies for the whole pro- 
gram. 

Although we draw quite heavily on our 
printed edition for the news that is broad- 
cast, we always include some exclusive 


items and what last-minute news we 
can gather. Because the broadcast is Friday 
afternoon, we are able to “plug” any 
athletic contests, dances, or programs that 
may be scheduled for the week-end. 


Pp AGE two is reserved for feature stories. 
These are generally interviews conducted at 
the studio by some member of the staff, 
or, occasionally, by the advisor. Thus far 
we have interviewed student leaders and 
newsworthy faculty members on alternate 
weeks, 

Among other student leaders we have 
had the president of the student body, who 
explained the organization and functioning 
of our student government; we have had 
the chairman of the welfare council, the 
judicial side of the student government, 
who explained the purposes of that organ- 
ization; the cadet major of the R.O.T.C. 
discussed the aims of that group, etc. 

Some of our most interesting interviews 
have been with members of the faculty: the 
head of the English department answered 
questions concerning a new type of English 
course she has been instrumental in intro- 
ducing into the curriculum and one which 
has been somewhat misunderstood; our 
curriculum director discussed the salient 
facts about the experiment in the use of 
motion pictures that is being conducted in 
the city’s schools; the principal of the 
school, the coach, and others have been 
brought to the microphone and many others 
will be during the remainder of the school 
year. 


Editorials and Features 


Page three on our program is either an 
editorial or a feature story of a humorous 
nature. In the former we attempt to give 
the students’ point of view in a contro- 
versial issue; in the latter we aim to enter- 
tain and to bring in as many individual 
names as possible. 

Page four is devoted to sports — an im- 
portant part of high school life as everyone 
knows. We emphasize the current inter- 
scholastic sport but do not neglect to tell 
about the minor sports, girls’ sports, and 
the large inter-mural program we carry on. 
Whenever possible we get some representa- 
tive of the school we are competing with 
in the next contest to appear. This makes 
for a more friendly rivalry between the two 
schools. In this department we have also 
had as guests, alumni and townspeople. 

In addition to these regular “pages,” we 
have included various musical and dramatic 
groups from the school in our program. 
This adds variety, gives those groups the 
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recognition they deserve, and helps us 
carry out our responsibility in seeing to it 
that all sides of school life are represented. 


To take care of the many details con- 
nected with producing a radio edition, we 
have added a radio edition editor to the 
staff of our paper. He is responsible only 
to the managing editor and to the advisor. 
It is he who lines up the program each 
week, writes the continuity, sets the time 
for and conducts the rehearsals, reads the 
general news, and acts as master of cere- 
monies. 


Assisting him in the broadcast are cer- 
tain members of the regular staff whose 
voices are acceptable. Anyone on the staff 
who is interested in appearing on the radio 
edition is given an audition before an ofh- 
cial at the studio. 


Complete Scripts for Programs 


A complete script is written for each pro- 
gram and at least five copies of it made. 
The radio edition editor writes the contin- 
uity and the news for the “Page one” part 
of the program. Whoever is chosen to have 
charge of the other pages —and we vary 
them from week to week — is responsible 
for writing the script for his particular page. 

The person conducting the interview sub- 
mits a tentative list of questions to the one 
to be interviewed by the Tuesday previous 
to the broadcast. By Thursday morning the 
written answers are returned so that the 


“page” can be written out. Although in 
some cases it may not be necessary to have 
written questions and answers, we have 
found that it makes for a much better paced 
show to have it done. Timing, too, can be 
figured out more exactly. 


Or. Friday afternoons, just previous to 
the actual broadcast, we rehearse the pro- 
gram at the studio. One of the station's 
announcers hears what we have prepared 
as it comes through the microphone into 
the control room. He checks on the time, 
gives advice on technique, and, if neces- 
sary, suggests changes in the script. This 
having a rehearsal just previous to going 
on the air does much to remove “mike 
fright” and line fumbling. 

By the time the second-hand on the 
studio clock reaches exactly 4:30 and a 
fanfare heralds the fact that we are really 
on the air, we have a feeling of confidence 
that we have something to fill up the 
30-minute period and that we shall know 
what to do next. 

Producing our radio edition has been a 
lot of work for both advisor and_ stu- 
dents—but it has been a lot of fun. And 
we are sure it is a worth while project, if 
not to the listeners at least to those par- 
ticipating. 

We decided at the beginning that we 
would put on a program that would at- 
tract listeners because of its real merit and 
not merely because some adults would think 


Some staff members of The Forge, weekly newspaper of Santa Barbara High School. 

These students broadcast weekly a radio edition of their publication. Seated: Patsy 

Eaves, managing editor, and Lee Van Atta, radio edition editor. Standing, from left to 

right: Jane Galbraith, assistant editor; Kenneth Roberts, assistant radio editor; Juanda 
Marsh, girls sports editor; and Leona Pierce, associate editor. 
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it “cute” for high school youngsters to try 
to act like grown-ups. 

That determination, and the knowledge 
that we are broadcasting to the public and 
not merely to students, has kept the staff 
from ever regarding the show as a lark. 
It has made them consider seriously the 
type of news that is broadcast and how 
it is written. It has made them feel the 
need for complete accuracy and proper 
emphasis of being interesting and inform- 
ative. 

They are developing poise, paying more 
attention to such matters as diction, enun- 
ciation, and voice control, and they are 
developing a new discrimination as radio 
listeners. 

From a broader point-of-view we believe 
that the program is worth the time and 
effort. We are keeping the school in the 
public eye. We are giving publicity to 
many of the worth while activities that 
take place in the school. We are inter- 
preting and explaining activities both cur- 
ricular and extra-curricular that are apt to 
be misunderstood or not understood at all. 

And, most important, we are keeping up 
with the times, using a modern technique 
to reach a modern world. 


Teaehable Moments 


Jay B. Nash, professor of education, 
New York University, School of Education, 
and head of the department of physical 
education and health there, is author of 
Teachable Moments, a new approach to 
health, published by A. S. Barnes and 
Company. 

There is no morbidity here, no reference 
to mental hygiene by emphasis on abnor- 
malities. The approach to health is via 
happiness, cheerfulness and simplicity; it is 
a joyous approach to health. 

Professor Nash, who for a lifetime has 
done research in many places and in many 
lands, stresses particularly rest, simple foods, 
and interesting things to do as basic to 
health. 


This happy welcomed by 
school administrators, teachers and parents 


volume is 


As laymen who have been confused by the 
babble of radio tongues, billboard adver- 
tising, and the like, we thank a former 
Californian, a doctor of philosophy who is 
teaching in the field of applied physiology. 
for the production of this timely book. 


* % % 


Little, Brown and Company of Boston, 
publishers, have recently issued Introduc- 
ing the Past, by Rachel Reed, teacher of 
Social Studies, Newark, New Jersey. This 
substantial high school text of over 650 
pages is organized in one-week units and 
embodies sound modern educational prac- 
tices in the field of social studies. 





CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


Josephine O’Hagan, Los Angeles, Past President 


BR rrasmbon Education — what 
could be more important? The foun 
dation for all life’s experiences. 

Is it any wonder teachers in this 
field want all the guidance, inspir- 
ation, and information they can ob- 
tain, and feel the need of the weight 
of numbers of earnest workers to bet- 
ter the opportunities for childhood? 

The result is the California Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education. 

This state association has for its purpose 
the unification of thought and action in the 
field of childhood education throughout the 
state by the furthering of legislation for 
the advancement of childhood education, 
promoting the best types of teacher train 
ing, encouraging research work in child- 
hood education, establishing a publicity 
program, and cooperating with other or 
ganizations interested in the education of 
young children — state, national, and inter- 
national. 

Biennially a president is elected (alter- 
nating between persons in the north and 
the south), also a recording secretary, cor’ 
responding secretary, and treasurer. The 
presidents of the six section organizations 
serve as vice-presidents of the state organ- 
ization. 

These officers, with the past president, 
constitute the executive board. Such a board 
is in a position to know the needs and 
problems of the entire state and to serve 
the teachers and children more effectively 
than a local or section association. 

The sections of the state organization 
correspond to the geographical sections of 
California Teachers Association. Each sec 
tion is made up of local clubs, (the largest 
number of which are located in Southern 
California), and individual members who 
join at large. Local clubs adopt their own 
constitutions, elect their own officers, and 
pay their dues to their section. 


Each section has its own constitution, 


elects its own officers, and formulates its 
own program. The section treasurer sends 
25 cents per member to the state treas- 
urer to support the state association, thus 
making each section member a member of 
the state association. 

Local clubs and sections hold meetings 
and carry on their programs as their mem- 
bers desire. The state association holds an 
annual meeting on the Friday and Satur- 
day following Thanksgiving Day. The 
meetings alternate between the north and 
the south and are held at places where there 
has been an invitation from a local club or 
group of clubs. 


The annual programs are planned to meet 
the needs of the greatest number of mem- 
bers and all phases of the association's ac- 
tivities are reported. Study-groups meet the 
need for discussion in smaller groups. Time 
is provided for visits to interesting places 
in or near the convention cities, and also 
for social enjoyment. 

In order that we may have the benefit 
of the experiences of other groups and that 
we may also share our experiences, Cali- 
fornia Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion is afhliated with the Association for 
Childhood Education in Washington, D. C., 
California Teachers Association (where we 
have representation on the State Council), 
National Education Association, and World 
Federation of Education Associations. 

We also work closely with Pacific Coast 
Association for Nursery School Education, 
many community agencies through our co- 
ordinating committee, studéft. groups in 
state colleges, and Delta Phi Upsilon ‘soror- 
ity. “These affiliations afford the’ most ‘val- 
uable of contacts, give strength :to*#duca- 
tional .and legislative programs, and serve 
to keep our vision broad and forward 
looking. _ 

Many committees are constantly at work 
so that teachers may be kept abreast of 
the times. The findings and materials pre- 
pared are circulated through the medium 
of section presidents, who in turn pass them 
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on to local club president, and then to in- 
dividual members. Through this network 
individuals are also served quickly and ef- 
fectively when problems of immediate im- 
portance arise — such as legislative prob 
lems. 


Au those who are truly concerned for 
the welfare of childhood and see the needs 
in a broad, far-reaching way cannot help 
but receive inspiration, guidance and cour- 
age from being a member of such an or- 


ganization as California Association for 
Childhood Education. 


* * % 


Western Association of Colleges and Sec: 


‘ondary Schools, under the presidency ot 


Dr. Merton E. Hill, director of admissions, 
University of California, has established a 
high record of enrollment this year; 78 
members have joined. 

The annual conference of the Associa- 
tion will be held in San Francisco on 
April 5, at the same time as state con- 
ference of secondary school principals. Dr 
Walter Crosby Eells will be the leading 
speaker on the conference program. — A. ] 
Cloud, secretary, Western Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools; president 
San Francisco Junior College. 


* * * 
Margaret L. Annear 


Miss. Lourien E. Elmore, since 1932 
Stanislaus County superintendent of schools, 
has resigned because of ill health. 

The county board of supervisors has ap 
pointed Mrs. Margaret L. Annear of Mo- 
desto, county supervisor of child welfare 
and attendance, to fill Mrs. Elmore’s un- 
expired term. Mrs. Annear is a graduate 
of San Jose State College and has studied 
at University of California. Most of her 
education was received from Boston; she 
graduated from Boston High School and 
attended Boston University. While in Bos- 
ton she lived with her uncle, Dr. E. J 
Helms, founder of the Goodwill Indus- 
tries. She received her social service train- 
ing while working in the Goodwill settle: 
ment plant at Boston. 


Left to right: Esther Aase De Young, president, C.A.C.E. ; “Regional vice-presidente—Southern, Mrs. Dorothy V. Stever, Pasadena; Central, Helen 
Grauel, Fresno; Central Coast, Margaret Leask, Watsonville; Bay, Margaret A. Rasmussen, Stockton; Northern, Dorothy Taffe, Sacramento: 
North Coast, Neva Cavanagh, Fort Bragg. 
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MIKE AT SCHOOL 


A SIXTH GRADE CLASS USES THE MICROPHONE 


Report of an Activity by Mrs. Ulah Bolser, Teacher, and Students of 
Hammel Street School, Los Angeles City 


., TT last spring. 
served as a powerful incentive to two 
B6 classes when the children were 
working on a aviation unit. 

Some means of sustaining their in- 
terest and enthusiasm at a high pitch 
was needed. These children nearly all 
come from homes where a foreign 
language is used. For this reason it 
was doubly important that the means 
chosen to catch and increase their in- 
terest should, if possible, provide an 
incentive to better speech, with spe- 
cial attention to more accurate pro- 
nunciation and enunciation. 

We discussed various things which we 
might do, but nothing seemed quite right, 
or the groups had already had the exper- 
We decided to wait a little and 


try to think of something new and con- 
structive to do. 


ience. 


Finally I hit upon the plan of making 
slides to illustrate the history of aviation, 
but I said nothing about it as I wanted 
the suggestion to come from the children. 
A week or two later some slides were sent 
out from the visual education department; 
this was what I had waited for. 


While the boys were setting up the pro- 
jector, I picked up some of the slides, and 
began talking about them to a few of those 
near me. Presently their questions were 
coming in a flood, and soon the one I 
hoped for: “Why can't we make some 
slides?” Believe it or not, there was no 
question of urging. They were sold. Every 
child wanted to make a slide, and some of 
them would have made several, if possible. 

It was decided that each child should 
choose a phase of aviation that especially 
interested him and make a slide to illus- 
trate it. Florence DuPea, a member of the 
group, will tell you something of the work. 


How We Made Slides 


by Florence DuPea, B6 Student 


As each of us made our choice, we went 
to Mrs. Bolser and a record was made. This 
was necessary in order to avoid duplication. 
We recorded the book and page from which 
an illustration was to be used. This saved 
a great deal of time as any of us could 
check the record and see whether or not 
a topic was already chosen. Besides, it 
showed who was rz:ponsible for each slide. 


We planned to make a set of slides which 
would cover the entire history of aviation. 

We began with the old Greek legend of 
Icarus and Dedalus, and followed through 
the development of the earliest balloons and 
gliders, up to the modern transport planes. 

There had been so many interesting and 
exciting records and exploring flights that 
we only made slides to illustrate the most 
important ones. 

We used water-colors for part of our 
work, but they are not always satisfactory. 
Japanese transparent water-colors are better, 
but we did not have enough of it. We 
make no apology for our slides, but: we 
could have done better if we had had more 
materials to work with. I forgot to tell 
you that very fine brushes and crowquill 
pens are needed. 

One day Mrs. Bolser asked if we would 
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like to give a show in the auditorium when 
our slides were finished. Of course, we 
said “Yes”. 


We talked about our slides so much to 
our friends in the other classes that they 
began coming into our room at recesses and 
before school to see them, and to watch 
us work on them. 


They asked so many questions that we 
found we had to know the whole story 
about our slides in order to answer them. 
We expected to stand on the stage and tell 
our story as the slide was shown, and were 
so excited and happy when we learned 
that the visual education department would 
arrange for us to use a real microphone 
for our show. 


We tried very hard to speak clearly and 
pronounce the words correctly. We worked 
in pairs, one listening and checking the 
other, as we practiced with an imitation 
microphone in our room. It was lots of 
fun, and we learned a great deal 


Tie following is an example of the 
comments made by the children as the slides 


Practice in broadcasting brings marked improvement in speech 
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were projected. This one was given by 
Elizario Nunez: 

“Since studying aviation, we realize bet- 
ter the difficulties, hardships and discour- 
aging disappointments of the inventors who 
have helped in the development of the air- 
plane, and the establishment of air routes 
throughout the world. 


“It seems strange that the pioneers in 
aviation were laughed at and ridiculed. 
Now, we honor those connected with this 
industry for we know it requires intelli- 
gence, skill, patience, courage, understand- 
ing, and perserverance. 

“Because of the airplane, the world seems 
a much smaller place than it did years ago 
when it took so long to go from one con- 
tinent to another. Our neighboring coun- 
tries seem closer, and we hope that the de- 
velopment in flying in all parts of the 
civilized world will help us to be better 
friends and that it may continue to be used 
in peaceful ways.” 

Wo one who saw the children working 
could doubt the value of such an exper- 
ience. 

The combination of slide-emaking and 
broadcasting was an ideal one. for our needs 
and purposes. Their enthusiasm, and the 
sustained effort they made brought marked 
improvement in their speech. They became 
more critical of their own speech, and came 
often to me for help or checking on the 
accuracy of their pronunciation and enun- 
ciation. Long and willing practice was the 
means of conquering some of their tongue- 
twisters. They listened to announcers on 
the radio and one boy was tremendously 
pleased when he discovered that the best 
of them sound the vowels and consonants 
clearly. 


Valuation of the Activity 


Much research was done. A great deal 
of experience in written English, spelling 
and penmanship was acquired. One little 
girl learned the story — quite a long one, 
too— which she had written, by having 
some one read it to her, as she was having 
her eyes treated and could not read. 

Each child was competing against him- 
self, striving — not to equal or surpass the 
other fellow — but to improve his story or 
his slide. Each child felt himself an im- 
portant part of the program. 

The fact that they often asked for help, 
suggestions or criticism from classmates in- 
dicated a growth in helpful cooperation. 
Often a child would put his slide into the 
projector to check up while working on it. 
Others would gather round. Fine, helpful 
discussion, sometimes criticism, sometimes 
appreciation of good work was expressed. 

Perseverance was also an outgrowth, as 
the desire to improve became stronger. 
There was a willingness to repeat, volun- 
tarily, again, and yet again. I believe that 





at least a part of these desirable results 
have carried over. 


L is true that this was a heavy program 
to attempt with 80 children, instead of 
starring a few, but I believe the benefits 
to them were worth it. Only two children, 
who were ill, were left out, and their slides 
and stories were ready. 


Children Proud and Satisfied 


The children were thoroughly satisfied 
with their work and very proud of it. After 
the program some of the children came to 
me and said they were sorry the classes 
in schools near us could not see it, for they 
thought the other youngsters would like it 
and learn a great deal from it. 


Of all the mediums used by my various 


groups in years past, I felt this to be the 
most satisfactory. 


A Poetry Lesson 


Margaret B. Willits, Teacher, 4th Grade, 
Mission Beach School, San Diego 


To a group of sixth grade children I 
quoted the following: 


if a vendor of dreams should ring his bell 
Crying to you, “Dreams! Dreams to sell!’’ 
Tell me, if you should hear his cry — 

What would you buy? What would you buy ?* 


In a very few minutes these were some 
of the -answers: 


1 
I would buy a dream to mutch the sky, 
And ride to see the stars up in the air, 
Ride on high; til I reached the moon, 
Then I'd watch the clouds as they passed by. 


Joe Miranda 


I would say, 

You don't have to pay 

For beautiful dreams. 

If you are wise, and kind, and true, 
God will be good and give them to you. 


Shirley Grace 
3 


I. I had my choice to buy 

Of fairy rings, earth or sky — 
I believe I'd like at best, 

A place where I could really rest. 


A place where singing voices are quiet and clear, 
And perhaps a book or two, my dear, 


I'd buy a dream so nice 

That I could dream it once or twice. 
And if the vendor comes again — 
I'd buy a dream to give or lend. 


Bessie Barnson 





* Teachers Guide, Los Angeles County Schools. 
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Tehama Visual Program 


Beater an intensive visual education 
program has been launched in the schools 
of Tehama County. Work is being done 
in order that a workable visual program 
might be offered to teachers of the county 
for the next school year by Mrs. Ruth 
Kerber, county superintendent. 

Several group meetings have been held 
in the northern and southern sections of 
the county, where such topics as Why Vis- 
ual Aids, and Visual Aids and Their Uses 
have been discussed by Leonard A. Glover, 
teacher, Lincoln Street School, Red Bluff. 
A recent meeting was held in the visual 
education room of Lincoln Street School, 
which was attended by teachers of the 
northern half of the county. Actual ma- 
terials were used by Mr. Glover in the 
presenting of interesting phases of this 
work. 

Work has just been completed on a 
treatise dealing with subjects related to 
visual instruction. These topics have been 
developed by teachers of the Lincoln Street 
School and are being compiled by Mr. 
Glover in the form of bulletins for use in 
the county schools. 

Plans have been made to hold several 
more meetings of teachers when such topics 
as Making Lantern Slides, Real Work with 
the Motion Picture, Exhibits, Specimens, 
and Pictures Worth Mounting, will be dis- 
cussed, and where teachers will have the 
actual practice of making slides, threading 
a 16 mm machine, and mounting specimens 
and flat pictures. 

A motto has been adopted for the use 
of teachers interested in this important 
phase of teaching, “Let us use many visual 
aids, but let us use them wisely.” 


* * * 


Festivals in San Francisco is a descriptive 
calendar of 43 celebrations by various na 
tional groups in San Francisco. It will be 
printed by the Grabhorn Press, sponsored 
by the Bret Harte Associates and the In- 
ternational Institute. It will be illustrated 
by 12 full-page color plates of participants 
in national costume, and numerous black 
and-white drawings. 


* * * 


Fred L. Farley, chairman, division of arts 
and letters, professor of ancient languages, 
College of the Pacific, and also professor 
of ancient languages, Stockton Junior Col- 
lege, is author and publisher of a substan- 
tially-bound, photolith book of 245 pages, 
The Art of Language. 

Used as the basal text in Professor Far- 
ley’s scholarly course of the same name, 
the book should come into wide use on the 
secondary and collegiate level. It is a new 
and fresh approach to an ancient theme. 
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CALIFORNIA PLAYLET 


NATURE'S GIFTS TO CALIFORNIA 


An original playlet, written as a class activity, and presented as the culminating exer- 
cise of the term’s unit of work by the Fourth Grade, Kate Kennedy Elementary School, 
San Francisco, under direction of the teacher, Dorothy Hoffman 


Foreword 


T us playlet is an original exercise, em- 
bodying many of the facts studied by the 
class in their term’s unit of work. The writ- 
ing of the play was one of the activities 
of the unit, and the presentation of the 
play in school assembly constituted the cul- 
minating activity. The children made their 
own costumes of wrapping-paper, painted 
with calcimine to represent the parts they 
were playing. 


Mother Nature: Who are you, my child? 
What are you doing here? 

California: I am California. I have come 
to see you, Mother Nature, and to learn 
what gifts you have for me. 

Mother Nature: Where do you live, Cal- 
ifornia? 

California: I stretch for nearly 1,000 
miles along the western coast of the United 
States. 


Mother Nature: Very well, California, I 
shall call my children to see what gifts they 
have for you. Mountains, will you please 
come here? 

(Enter Mountains, with Mt. Whitney, 
Mt. Shasta and Lassen Peak.) 

Mountains: Yes, Mother Nature, what 
will you have? 

Mother Nature: Mountains, this is Cal- 
ifornia. Have you a gift for her? 

Mountains: Indeed, Mother Nature, she 
is a fair and beautiful state. I have much 
to give to her. First, I shall give her two 
great mountain ranges—the Coast Range 
and the Sierra Nevadas. I shall give her 
the highest mountain in the United States. 


Mt. Whitney: I am Mt. Whitney. 

California: Oh, thank you, Mountains, | 
know your gifts will be very valuable to 
me. 

Mountains: How would you like to have 
an active volcano? 

California: That is a great idea! 

Mother Nature: It will be the only active 
volcano in the entire United States. 

Lassen Peak: I shall be called Lassen 
Peak. 

Mountains: I have one mountain that 
is covered with eternal snow. It will be 
noted for its great beauty. Would you like 
to have it, also? 

California: Oh, yes, yes! kind Mountains. 
What is the name of this beautiful peak? 

Mt. Shasta: I shall be known as Mt. 
Shasta. 


Mountains: Now, here are some of my 


other children. This is one of my favorites. 
(Enter Forests, Snow, and Rivers) 
Forests: I am the Forests. I live along the 
sides of the mountains. From me you will 
get lumber to supply you with buildings, 
furniture, paper, rayon clothing and fuel, 
as well as many useful small articles like 
pencils, pens, clothes pins, and matches. 
California: Oh, good Forests, I don’t see 
how I could get along without you. 
Forests: During the rainy season I can 
help to prevent floods. 
California: How will you do that? 
Forests: The roots of my trees will drink 
up the rain water and store it. Their leaves 
will shade the ground so the moisture will 
not evaporate too quickly, and the snow 
may melt gradually. ¢ 
Mother Nature: You will also give Cali- 
fornia many fine vacation spots. 


Forests: Oh, yes! I shall give the Giant 
Redwoods. They will be the oldest and 
largest living things in the whole, wide 
world. Some day, in future years, you 
may have a beautiful highway in their 
shade. 

Mountains: Here is another of my chil- 
dren. 


I shall cover the 
mountains in the winter time, and then 
wait for the summer sun to melt me, so 
that farmers may have water for their crops 
when there is no rain. 


Snow: I am Snow. 


Many people will 
come to me for winter sports—for skiing, 
ice skating, tobogganning, snow balling, and 
bob sledding. Here is my brother, Rivers 
His work starts where my work ends. 

Rivers: I am the Rivers. I start in the 
mountains as tiny streams and flow through 
your fertile valleys. I shall give you two 
fine rivers to flow through your Great Val- 
ley. They will be the Sacramento River 
and the San Joaquin River. I shall give 
you many other rivers flowing from your 
mountains. Men will value me because I 
shall furnish electricity, boats will travel on 
me, and I shall help to irrigate the farm- 
er's crops. In vacation time, people will 
come to me to fish, to bathe, and to go 
boating. 

California: Rivers, you will be a most val- 
uable gift. 

Mountains: I wonder where Mines is. 
That child of mine is always hiding in the 
earth. Mines! Mines! 

(Enter Mines) 

Mines: Here I am. For my gift I have 
gold, silver, copper, and quicksilver. Also, 
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I shall give much oil, natural gas, and 
stone. 

Mother Nature: If there is much gold 
thousands of people from all over the world 
will rush to your mountains to search for 
it. Large cities will suddenly spring up, and 
you will become a great state. 

California: I appreciate your gifts, Mines. 
I can see that they will make my history 
very interesting. 

(Enter Lakes, running in) 

Lakes: Don’t forget me, Mountains. 1 
am Lakes, and I have some real jewels for 
California—Lake Tahoe, like a sparkling 
sapphire in the Sierra Nevadas, Clear Lake 
and Blue Lake, Lake Arrowhead in the 
Southern mountains, and crystal-like little 
Mirror Lake in magnificant Yosemite Val- 
ley. 

(Enter Wild Life and Wild Flowers) 

Wild Life: Here I am. 

Mother Nature: Who are you? 

Mountains: This is Wild Life, and this 
is Wild Flowers. 

Wild Life: California, I shall give you 
valuable animals like the deer and the bear; 
sweet song birds and birds like the quail 
and dove, the wild duck and the goose, and 
many fish like the trout and the salmon. 

Wild Flowers: I am Wild Flowers. 1 
shall spread a soft carpet over all your hills 
and valleys. 

Mother Nature: Here is a wonderful gift 
for you, California. It is the ocean. 

(Enter Ocean) 

Ocean: I am the mighty Pacific. Great 
ships will travel over me, bringing strange 
cargoes to your shores, and carrying your 
products to all parts of the world. 

California: I think my people will enjoy 
spending their warm summer vacations be- 
side you, Pacific Ocean. 


Ocean: Oh, yes, California, and many 
of them will come to me for the valuable 
fish in my waters. I shall give you cool 
breezes in summer, and warm winds in win- 
ter. The winds that blow over me will 
collect much water, and will drop it on you 
in the form of rain and snow. You will be 
well known for the fine climate which I 
shall give to you. 

California: Oh, mighty Pacific, you will 
be one of my most precious gifts. 

Ocean: I shall also give you many fine 
harbors—San Francisco Bay is the finest 
harbor in all the world. It will hold ships 
from many foreign ports. 

(Enter Great Valley, Santa Clara Valley, 
Santa Rosa Valley, Imperial Valley, Coa- 
chella Valley, Yosemite Valley and Death 
Valley) 

Valleys: We are the valleys. 

Great Valley: I am the Great Valley. 
The Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers 
flow through me. In my fertile soil your 
people will raise rice, fruit, hay, cotton, and 
grapes for raisins and wine. 

Santa Clara Valley: I am the Santa Clara 





Valley. I shall give you precious crops of 
prunes and apricots. Your people will can 
or dry them in the sun, and ship them to 
many different countries. I shall be the 
World's Prune Basket. 


Santa Rosa Valley: I am Santa Rosa Val- 
ley. In my fertile soil your people will raise 
many apples. You will have a city called 
Petaluma which will be the center of the 
poultry business. It will be known as the 
World’s Egg Basket. 


Imperial Valley: I am Imperial Valley. | 
shall be a desert until men bring irrigation 
to me. Then I shall be one of the most 
fertile valleys in the world, and give you 
lettuce, melons, citrus fruits and cotton. 


Coachella Valley: I am Coachella Valley. 
I, too, shall be desert until I have irriga- 
tion. Then I shall give dates, cotton and 
citrus fruits. 


Yosemite Valley: I am Yosemite Valley. 
Although I am not a fertile valley, I shall 
be very important to you, California, be- 
cause of my majestic scenery. I shall give 
you the highest waterfalls in the world, 
Yosemite Falls. 


Death Valley: I shall be called Death 
Valley, because I am a desert, and many 
people will lose their lives trying to cross 
me. I am the lowest point in the United 
States—276 feet below the level of the sea. 
I have valuable gifts for you also—borax, 
talc, soda, quicksilver, and cement. 


California: Thank you all for your pre- 
cious gifts. I am very lucky to have so 
many unusual attractions. 


Mother Nature: That is true, California. 
You will have Mt. Whitney, the highest 
mountain in the United States, and Death 
Valley, the lowest point in the United 
States. 

Mountains: You will have the giant red- 
woods, the oldest and largest living things 
in all the world, and Lassen Peak, the coun- 
try’s only live volcano. 


Mother Nature: You will be known as the 
Golden State. You will have gold in your 
hills, golden oranges, and your state flower 
will be the golden poppy. 

California: Oh, thank you, thank you all. 
I shall take good care of all these treasures 
and see that they are not wasted. My peo- 
ple will practice conservation of Nature's 
gifts. 


The People’s Library 


Miacaatan Company is publishing 
a notable series of books on pertinent topics 
for adult education classes. 

As the result of several years of investi- 
gation and research by the committee on 
readable books, American Association for 
Adult Education, under sponsorship of the 


Carnegie Corporation, the Macmillan Com- 
pany has instituted a publication project for 
which there has been a great demand — the 
publication of brief books on questions of 
current interest. 


Psychologists, library experts, leaders in 
adult education and others are cooperating 
in the preparation of The People’s Library. 
A group of editors has applied the accumu- 
lated knowledge to the planning and editing 
of the various titles. Foremost American 
writers have devoted their time and talents 
to the writing. The selection of topics in- 
cluded in the series is bound to win ap- 
proval. 

Among titles already announced for early 
publication are — Overstreet: How to get 
the most out of life; Bryson: Which way 
America? communism, fascism, democracy?; ° 
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Wright: Here comes Labor; Swing: Peace: 
Powel: Home-making; Sears: We Amer- 
icans. 


American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation has a National 
Section on Women’s Athletics. In coopera- 
tion with A. S. Barnes and Company, pub- 
lishers, this section is issuing an official 
sports library for women. Four recent man- 
uals cover,—1. Aquatics; 2. Basketball 
3. Individual sports, archery, tennis, riding, 
golf; 4. Badminton, track and field; price 
25 cents each. 


Each book contains official playing rules, 


articles on technics, teaching and special 
features. 


JUNIOR HIGH ATHLETICS 


A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL INTRAMURAL PROGRAM 


W ood Glover, Instructor in Physical Education, Ventura Union Junior High School 


A; Ventura Union Junior High 
School we have organized an intra- 
mural program in which we have tried 
to give as many boys as possible a 
chance to particpate in organized ath- 
letics. 

We believe that it is the heritage of 
every American boy to play on teams 
that are traditionally American, just 
as the English boy plays on his rugby 
and cricket teams in the public schools 
of England. 

Our interscholastic teams fill the 
bill only to a slight extent, because of 
the few able to participate. This rep- 
resents only about 4% in our school. 

As he enrolls in school, each boy is 
placed in one of four clubs which we have 
called the Bears, Indians, Trojans, and 
Bruins. He remains a member of this club 


as long as he is enrolled in school and 
competes on the representative teams of his 
club. 

Each club has a faculty sponsor, student 
officers and managers. To be sure that boys 
are competing against opponents of the 
same size and ability we have three divi- 
sions in each club, divided according to 
their total exponents (height, weight, and 
age). 

Boys who are competing on interscholas- 
tic teams are ineligible for intramural as 
long as they are out for a team. Touch 
football (6-man), basketball, track, softball, 
volleyball, handball, and tennis are played 
in season. 

At the end of the school year awards are 


given to those playing in the most games. 
Each time a boy plays in a game or match, 
regardless of the sport, he is awarded 5 
points. If his team wins, he receives 10 
The 10 boys in each weight division having 
the most points win school letters. 

To encourage competition, pennants are 
hung in the boys gym to signify the cham- 
pionship club in each sport. Also, standings 
of the clubs and the points won by each 
boy are kept posted on bulletin-boards, 

To help in bookkeeping we require that 
the team managers be responsible for hand- 
ing in score cards with team members and 
substitutes names. 

The participation on club teams is en- 
tirely voluntary, although every boy is a 
member of a club. We have found that 
those not’ participating enjoy organizing 
rooting-sections during the games. 

We play on Tuesdays and Fridays, during 
a period set aside for intramural athletics. 
Round robin schedules are set up with all 
weight divisions of the two clubs competing 
on the same day. 


School Life Is Enriched 


We have found that our intramural pro 
gram enriches school life for many who are 
not able to make interscholastic teams, in 
that it provides recreation, develops qual: 
ities of sportsmanship, cooperation, self as- 
surance and friendliness. Lastly, it creates a 
permanent interest in sports. 

The club provides for equal competition 
whereas the interclass, interhomeroom or 
other group competition is likely to be one: 
sided. It has become a very definite part 
of school life in Ventura Union Junior 
High School. 
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An epoch-making By 
modern GATES 


PROGRAM 3 : 


HUBER 
in 


READING a PEARDON 


7/77 WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


—featuring the greatest advancements in —-presented in new books pre-eminent for 
reading method and equipment ever 
made, for transforming reading into a ; : : ; 
richer, broader subject, and for making with color, alive with action, and made 


it a joyous experience. for the child to read and enjoy. 


their beauty, purpose, and design—warm 


The NEW GATES READING PROGRAM offers 


complete basal and supplementary equipment for pupils, 


and uniquely designed guides for teachers 


THE PRIMARY UNIT 


For the First Year For the Second Year 
BEGINNING DAYS — Pre-reading Book WE GROW UP— Second Reader 
OFF WE GO — Pre-primer — Preparatory Book 
NOW WE GO AGAIN — Supplementary Pre- — Teacher’s Reader-Manual* 


primer 
— Teacher's Reader-Manual* 


For the Third Year 
JIM AND JUDY — Primer WIDE WINGS — Third Reader 
— Preparatory Book 


F — Preparatory Book 
— The Surprise Box — Unit Reader for Unit i i ie a 
One of Jim and Judy 


— Teacher's Reader-Manual* GENERAL MANUAL, by Arthur I. Gates 


DOWN OUR STREET — First Reader —a general Manual on the complete series; does 


— Preparatory Book not duplicate the teaching instructions of the 
— Teacher's Reader-Manual* Teacher's Reader-Manual. 


*A new and special binding combines the pages of the child’s book with pages of detailed teaching instructions, page by 
page. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ciintiitcs 


San Francisco 





UNIVERSITY GUIDANCE 


ADVISING, COUNSELLING, AND GUIDANCE WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA ON ALL CAMPUSES 


Merton E. Hill*, Director of Admissions 


EF OR several years past President 
Sproul has been greatly interested in 
advising, counselling, and guidance 
procedures at the University of Cal- 
ifornia and has contributed, through 
his interest in the problem, encour- 
agement to advisors and constructive 
suggestions for programs, resulting in 
the better adjustment of thousands of 
university students. 


Procedures at the University 


An investigation of counselling practices 
reveals the fact that much is being accom: 
plished. The University bulletins offer 
definite directions to students both new and 


old. 

Counselling begins most often before 
the student enters the university. He has 
available the regular university catalogues 
which give specific instructions regarding 
such matters as admissions, registration, pre- 
requisites for the various subjects offered, 
curriculum outlines of the colleges and 
many other matters of great importance to 
the entering student. 

In 1937, a Student Guidance Program 
was published by the university. The open- 
ing paragraphs read as follows: 


The information contained in this booklet has 
been compiled for the purpose of acquainting 
instructors and administrators of high schools, 
junior colleges, and state colleges with the pro- 
gram of student guidance now in force on the 
Berkeley, Los Angeles and Davis campuses of 
the University of California, 

As the text will reveal, this program cannot 
be resolved into a simple, clear-cut plan. There 
is no single plan which would meet adequately 
the needs of students from all walks of life 
and many different communities, each with his 
own problems. The policy of the University is, 
therefore, to maintain a flexible program which 
can be adapted to the needs of the individual 
student. 


On each of the three campuses, though meth- 
ods differ slightly in detail, careful attention is 
given to all phases of the student’s life, aca- 
demic, economic, and social, with special pro- 
visions for health service, vocational guidance, 
information on living accommodations, and 
recreation. 

As new problems have been recognized the 
program has been altered or extended to meet 
them, and this process will continue. But it is 
believed that the major difficulties now en- 
countered by entering students derive from the 
situation that can be remedied only through 
cooperation of school administrators. 


There follow chapters presenting several 


phases of guidance: 


General guidance; university bulletins for 


* Past-President, California Teachers Associa- 
tion, Southern Section. 


students; academic guidance; health guidance: 
economic guidance; living accommodations; so- 
cial guidance; personal counselling; vocational 
guidance ; student activities. 


For several years past the Office of Ad- 
missions has made available to students, 
parents, principals and counsellors a bul- 
letin entitled Counselling Students for En- 
trance to the University. In this bulletin 
admission requirements are discussed in full, 
additional ways of gaining admission are 
presented, students are given eight ways of 
removing their admission deficiencies and 
other matters of great importance to the 
students are presented. Some of these top- 
ics are: 

How much will it cost to attend the univer- 
sity? What are the opportunities to earn part, 
or all, of the university expenses? Advice to 
entering students. Summary of specific advice 
about subject preparation. 

This bulletin closes with a quotation, in 
part, from the Guidance bulletin and in 
addition, the opportunities of Interna- 
tional House are presented. Students may 
obtain at any time the general catalogues 
of the university. The present catalogue 
at Berkeley contains 405 pages of informa- 
tion; the one for U.C.L.A. 253 pages. 

In addition to giving descriptions of all 
the courses offered in the University, these 
catalogues present such topics as: 

Climate — expenses — living accommodations— 
employment — scholarships — loans; expenses of 
students; rules governing residence; living ac- 
commodations ; self-support and student employ- 
ment ; scholarships, prizes and loans; subject A ; 
English composition; American institutions: 
piano test; study list regulations; student re- 
sponsibility; authority of instructors; degrees 
and teaching credentials; change of college or 
major; honors; credit and scholarship; study- 
list limits; grades of scholarship; grade points; 
removal of conditions and failures; minimum 
scholarship requirements ; credit by examination ; 


final examinations; leave-of-absence and honor- 
able dismissal; discipline. 


Several colleges of the university have 
in addition, their own bulletins and pre- 


sent specific information. For example, the 
announcement of the College of Engineer- 
ing presents additional requirements for 
admission to the college in the following 
paragraphs: 

High school preparation for engineering stu- 
dents — Electives in the high school program 
should be so chosen as to enable the student 
to pursue without difficulty the courses of the 
particular curriculum to which he seeks admis- 
sion. Unless this precaution is observed, the 
student, although admitted to the university, 
may find himself unable to proceed to the 
bachelor’s degree in the College of Engineering 
in the normal period of four years. 

The prospective student in engineering will 
be seriously handicapped if he fails to include 
in his high school program certain subjects in 
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addition to the general university requirements 
stated above. Specifically, he should present the 
following total units: history, 1 unit; English, 
3 units; elementary algebra, 1 unit; algebraic 
theory, % unit; plane geometry, 1 unit; solid 
geometry, 14 unit; trigonometry, % unit, chem- 
istry, 1 unit; physics, 1 unit ; German or French, 
2 units; and electives, 24% units. Geometrical 
drawing, 1 unit, should also be included in the 
high school program. 


Organized Effort to Improve Counselling 
Practices 


I. is not generally known that there is 
within the university a very definite set-up 
designed to promote the adequate advice 
to students. A student registers in the 
university in some definite college. He is 
then given an advisor within that college 


‘who will help him plan his course and 


will be available for advice during the 
semester. 


In this way the colleges of agriculture, 
business administration, chemistry, com- 
merce, dentistry, engineering, Hastings 
College of the Law, letters and science, 
mining, pharmacy, teachers college and the 
schools of architecture, education, jurispru- 
dence, librarianship and medicine, are giv: 
ing specific advisory aid to students. No 
student is turned away without having the 
opportunity of wise council. 

In addition to the offices of the college 
deans, an excellent advisory system has 
been set up in the offices of the dean of 
women, and the dean of undergraduates. 

The offices of admissions and relations 
with schools meet hundreds of students and 
parents before the students enter the uni- 
versity and are continually advising stu- 
dents, parents, counsellors and principals. 
Very often parents consult one of these 
offices while their children are still in high 
school and courses are outlined designed to 
provide adequate preparation for the col- 
leges the children wish later to enter. 

In addition to the foregoing, dozens of 
advisors are appointed and approximately 
25 students are assigned to each advisor 
and the closest cooperation between stu: 
dents and certain 
thereby secured. 


faculty members is 


There has been appointed within a yea: 
a director of the bureau of guidance and 
placement. Students within the university 
have the opportunity of conferences with 
the director to discuss with him matters of 
vocational guidance bearing on their future 
careers. 

One of the best counselling devices with- 
in the university is the committee on re- 
instatement, at U. C. L. A. Members of 
this committee meet all students on proba: 
tion and students who wish to return to the 
university after having been disqualified. 
Ir has proven most helpful in aiding 
such students to readjust themselves for 
successful work in the university. 

From time to time meetings with ad- 
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visors have been held. Recently the dean, 
college of letters and science, University of 
California, Los Angeles Campus, met with 
50 of his advisors and spent an entire eve- 
ning in discussing problems of adjustment 
of junior college transfers. 


Comprehensiveness of the Program 


Very extensive contacts with students, 
parents, principals and advisors are main- 
tained. From 30,000-40,000 letters a year 
are written and received by the offices of 
admissions dealing with the admission of 
students, counselling them for preparation 
for admission and other matters relating to 
the best interests of the students. 

University representatives are meeting 
students and counsellors all over the State 
in an organized effort directed by the offices 
of relations with schools and admissions. 
During the last few years an increasing 
number of adults who have not had uni- 
versity preparation have been making con- 
tacts with the university in order to ascer- 
tain whether or not they may start, during 
their mature years, a program of higher 
education. These adults are met individu- 
ally and are given specific directions. The 
number of these has increased until the 
university is now receiving about 200 a 
semester and they have been doing signifi- 
cantly high class work. 

The extension division, through the pro- 
fessors teaching in that division and par- 
ticularly through the registrar, is making 
contacts with about 1000 students a year 
and is giving individual advice and aid to 
these students. There is practically no end 
to the personal contacts with students dur- 
ing their years in the university. 


Effectiveness of the Program 


Aurnoucu the program of advising, 
counselling and guidance within the univer- 
sity is not all that might be desired, still 
there is evidence that the program is rather 
effective. There is a very small percentage 
of disqualifications. Of more than 20,000 
students enrolled in the university last year, 
only 2.35% were disqualified. A very large 
percentage of entering students continue on 
the campus they enter until graduation. 

By the method of follow-up, of entering 
students, it has been ascertained that over 
50% of all entering freshmen and about 
70% of all entering junior college transfers 
stay on the campus they enter until gradu- 
ation. 

Any plan of advising must be based upon 
friendliness and confidence. The university, 
or any other institution, can improve its 
advisory program through the increase of 
friendly contacts between professors and 
students. 

The desired outcome of an advisory pro- 
gram is the independence of the student. 
The greatest danger in over-emphasizing 
the guidance of students is that they may 


be given too much help and will be de- 
prived of becoming self-reliant. 

Another danger in any counselling pro- 
gram is that the advisor will give undesir- 
able counsel to the student. Every effort is 
being made within the university to remove 
these dangers and to promote in every way 
a better system of advising. 


at * a 
New Caxton Books 


Tiree books have been received from 
the Caxton Printers in Caldwell, Idaho, 
that should be of value in school library 
work in any of the schools of the West. 

The first is Josie and Jo, by Ruth Gib- 
son Plowhead. Josie and Jo were identical 
twins who planned most of their activities 
together. The stories of their experiences 
and their rivalry, their mountain-hiking, 
camping, and other activities, form an in- 
teresting series of stories. 

Blue Star, by Kunigunde Duncan, is a 
stirring tale of life in the Dakotas. It is 
a life-story of a woman who went to the 
great Northwest as a girl and grew up in 
that section. Her experiences among the 
Indians and her manner of living, Indian 
and white relations, and many other phases 
of pioneer existence, help to make an in- 
tensely interesting book. 

Jugheads Behind the Lines, by Grace 
Stone Coates, tells in a gripping manner 
the experiences of some of the young men 
from the Northwest who saw service in 
the World War. 


* * * 


Houghton Mifflin Company announce 
two literary fellowships for 1939 — one in 
fiction, one in non-fiction; to aid promising 
writers in the completion of projected books. 
Each carries an award of $1,000, in addi- 
tion to subsequent royalties. 

Applications must be filed with the com- 
pany, 2 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
on or before April 1, 1939. 


% * ae 
Conservation Week 


Tisroucu the efforts of conservation 
ists, California Conservation Week, March 
7-14, will be fittingly observed in every city 
and county of the state. 

The greater trend toward conservation 
education in recent years is reported to have 
contributed profits in forest fire prevention, 
conservation of soils and waters, restor- 
ation of wildlife, preservation of wilder: 
ness areas, increased recreational use of 
parks and forests and other worthy pro- 
jects. 

County conservation chairmen and com- 
mitteemen, appointed by the state-wide 
committee, insure full educational observ- 
ances in all sections of California. 


“EITHER or EYETHER?” Which 
do youuse? This controversy still rages. 
Although the theory has been refuted 
that ‘‘eyether’’ came into the language by 
way of George I of the House of Hanover, 
many still believe that when he came to 
the British throne, he pronounced words 
in which diphthongs occurred in the 
German manner—by sounding the sec- 
ond vowel. Aping the king, the court 
adopted his “‘eyether’’—hence, its place 
in the King’s English today. 


~~ 
UNLIKE the earliest poetry of most 
countries, the oldest poems of China are 
lyric, not epic. An anthology, full of 
lovely lyrics with which every pupil 
should be familiar, is My Portry Boox 
(grades 1-12) illustrated by Willy Pogany. 


oo 
A SURVEY indicates that visitors 
to the New York World’s Fair will spend 
at least $500,000,000. 


“~~ 
REARMAMENT .... All territo- 
rial conquests are not made by wars. 
“In March, 1938, German armies motored 
into Austria and flew into Austria with- 
out any fighting. They took possession 
of the country and made it a part of 
Germany.” This excerpt from FOREIGN 
LANDS AND PEOPLES illustrates the up- 
to-date content of THE J. Russet 
SmirH SInGcLE-CycLE PLUS Gerocra- 
PHIES in which the maps are consistently 
revised to show new political alignments. 


_— 
COMPLETE REVOLUTION of 
the bookkeeping-accounting cycle is 
achieved in a 1-year course in BOOKKEEP- 
ING FOR PERSONAL AND BUSINESS USE, 
a new text by Kirk, Alleman, and Klein. 

~~ 
CCC camps have taught 65,000 illit- 
erates to read and write. 

OO 
BEWARE the ides of March. For 
many, this month signifies spring—time 
to doff winter clothes and freeze in the 
March gales. For Latin students, it recalls 
the soothsayer’s warning to Caesar. The 
study of Latin becomes live and natural 
as it was in the Roman days in THE 
Winston LaTIN SERIES—THE Roap To 
LaTIN and SEcoND YEAR LATIN. 


The JOHN C. WI NSTON COMPANY 


WINSTON BLDG PHILADELPHIA PA 
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TRAINING IN CITIZENSHIP 


THE CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS IN YOUTH TRAINING 


W. A. Lauri, Captain, U. S. Army, Coast Artillery Reserve, Science Instructor, 
Santa Ana High School, Orange County 


~ 
Cyn Conservation Corps 
has been endorsed by political, educa- 
tional, church, welfare, labor and 
other organizations and institutions as 
a movement which has contributed 
considerably to the development and 
betterment of the young men who 
have enrolled in its ranks. 


Yet, some may not fully appreciate 
or understand the training, skills, 
knowledge, physical and mental im- 
provement and hundreds of other 
benefits the enrollee receives during 
his period of enrollment. 


The regular army, navy, marine 
corps and coast guard are offering 
young men excellent vocational and 
educational opportunities while they 
are enlisted in the military service of 
the United States. 

Young men who complete their ed- 
ucation — whether they finish gram- 
mar school, high school, or college — 
often experience difficulty in finding 
employment or an opportunity for vo- 
cational training. 

Enlistment in the regular military 
service offers these opportunities, but 
often these young men hesitate to en- 
list because of parental objections or 
perhaps because the three- or four- 
year period of military training ap- 
pears a barrier. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps 
has opened the golden door of oppor- 
tunity for young men seeking employ- 
ment and vocational training at gov- 
ernment expense without military 
training. 

The welfare and progress of the 
members of the corps are the key- 
notes to success, and every possible 
means is being utilized to care for the 
men in the camps. In other words, the 
War Department, educational and 
technical agencies are keenly inter- 
ested in the present and future needs, 
interests and abilities of the individ- 
uals in Civilian Conservation Corps 
ranks. 

The responsibilities of the leaders 


of the corps never seem to cease. New 
problems arise daily which challenge 
every department and _ individual. 
Comparatively few enrollees are 
discharged for disciplinary reasons. It 
is the policy of the administration to 
aid and assist the disciplinary enrollee, 
allowing him every opportunity to 
make good by proper guidance and 
the creation of an understanding, if 
this can be done without destroying 
the morale of the organization as a 
whole, before discharging him. 

The educational program of Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps is one of the 
outstanding departments of this or- 
ganization, and more and more em- 
phasis is being placed upon the educa- 
tion of the enrollee. According to the 
War Department Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps Regulations, the aims of 
the educational program are: 


1. To develop in each man his powers of 
self-expression, self-entertainment, and self- 
culture. 

2. To develop pride and satisfaction in 
cooperative endeavor. 

3. To develop as far as practicable an 
understanding of the prevailing social and 
economic conditions, to the end that each 
man may cooperate intelligently in improv- 
ing these conditions. 

4. To preserve and strengthen good 
habits of health and of mental development. 

5. By such vocational training as is feas- 
ible, but particularly by vocational counsel- 
ing and adjustment activities, to assist each 
man better to meet his employment prob- 
lems when he leaves camp. 

6. To develop an appreciation of nature 
and of country life. 

Also, according to these regulations, 
the immediate steps to be taken to ac- 
complish these aims are to: 

1. Eliminate illiteracy. 

2. Raise the level of enrollees deficient 
in school subjects. 

3. Provide instruction on camp work and 
other projects. 

4. Provide vocational training. 


1. Civilian Conservation Corps Regulations, 
War Department. Washington: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1937, Section 164a. 

2. Loe. Cit. Section (164b). 

8. Robert Fechner. Education News Bulletin, 
Number 3, p. 1. 
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5. Provide training in constructive and 
worth-while use of leisure time. 

6. Provide cultural and general educa- 
tion. 

7. Provide training in health, first aid, 
and safety. 

8. Provide 
training. 

9. Assist enrollees in finding employ- 
ment.? 


character and citizenship 


Tue educational program is well- 
organized. The objectives are kept 
foremost in the minds of the corps ad- 
ministrators. Interest is maintained by 
proper motivation, and work assign- 


ments are adjusted to the abilities of 


the enrollees. 

Individual differences are generally 
taken care of by supplementing ordi- 
nary courses with correspondence 
courses from universities and other 
sources. 

At present, great emphasis is being 
placed on “job training.” Robert 
Fechner, the Director of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, recently said: 


“The education of the enrollee, both 
on the job and in the classroom, has 
been focused with increasing sharp- 


ness on the problem of training the 
individual enrollee to obtain and hold 
a job in private industry.*” 

Group guidance is used very efh- 
ciently and effectively in the camp ed- 
ucational program, and_ individual 
counseling and conferences that are 
arranged for further personal prob- 
lems are usually natural outcomes of 
this group guidance. 

The vocational interests of each en- 
rollee are determined, and an attempt 
is made to give him project work that 
will engage him in activities along the 
lines of his vocational ambition when- 
ever practicable. 

One of the greatest accomplish- 
ments of the Corps is character edu- 
cation. The great agencies of charac- 
ter education — the homes, churches, 
public schools, American Red Cross, 
Y.M.C.A., Boy Scouts, 4-H Clubs, 
and other similar institutions and 
organizations — often do not reach 
many young men, or, having reached 
them during boyhood, do not have 
the opportunity to continue directing 
them during early manhood. 

Therefore, it can be seen that the 
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Corps has become a link in the chain 
of character education which cannot 
be overlooked. 


Someone has summarized the aims 


and objectives of character education 
as follows: 


1. Developing the ability and desire to 
make sound moral judgments. 

2. Developing the realization of funda- 
mental law of penalties for vices and reward 
to virtues. 

3. Developing knowledge of and willing- 
ness to accept ideals of a better class of 
people. 

4. The correction of false ideals and no- 
tions. 

Civilian Conservation Corps has 
emphasized the acquiring of the fol- 
lowing traits, all of which lead to the 
objectives listed above: 

1. Good manners. 

2. Fairness, generosity, and the consider- 
ation for others. 

3. Self-control. 

4. Cooperation. 

5. Kindness. 

6. Respect for property. 


7. Neatness, orderliness, and personal 
cleanliness. 


8. Obedience. 7 
9. Perseverance and industry. 
10. Reverence and patriotism. 
11. Initiative and independence. 
12. Honesty and truthfulness. 
13. Promptness. 

14. Thrift. 

15. Citizenship. 


Cuaracter education is a real prob- 
lem for the Corps, just as it is for other 
institutions. Many enrollees have lived in 
environments which are not most condu- 
cive to the development of a good or a 
strong character. Many come from crime 
areas or centers of large cities where their 
attitude has been to “beat the other fellow.” 

Home conditions of some are poor, and 
others have been paroled from parental in- 
stitutions and reform schools. Some have 
little or no respect for law and order. 

Thus, living in a self-sufficient unit away 
from centers of population and the “bright 
lights” has done much to curb disrespect 
for authority and has, in many cases, cre- 
ated self-confidence and respect for the 
rights of others. 

Crime conditions in certain areas where 
Civilian Conservation Corps enrollments 
have been large have been reduced and, 
although there is not available sufficiently 
accurate data to support these claims, there 
appears to be little doubt that the Corps 
has been instrumental in reducing the crime 
rate in youth. 

Enrollees do not come only from poor, 
underprivileged and average homes but also 


from wealthy and prominent families. Some 
are college graduates, and many are boys 
of high school age who have not apprecia- 
ted the opportunities afforded them and 
have eventually become problem cases for 
the home and school. 

Although the Civilian Conservation Corps 
does not by any means claim a perfect 
record in handling incorrigibles, it does hold 
a prominent place in society as a leading 
character training agency. 

The leaders of the Corps feel that the 
creation of proper attitudes is of more im- 
portance even than the development of 
skills. Social and moral standards must be 
kept at their proper levels since present-day 
situations and standards are presenting an 
ever-growing problem. 

For instance, the sex and health problem 
has been a serious one for the American 
people. Churches, schools and other agen- 
cies have been handicapped and restricted 
by parents and outside influences in giving 
sex education. 

It is surprising how little the average 
enrollee, when first enrolled in the Corps, 
understands about the sex problem and 
venereal disease and its consequences. He 
has usually received little or no such in- 
struction or information from parents, and 
that which he has acquired has come from 
questionable sources. 

The United States Army recognizes the 
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importance of this problem and, after years 
of experience, has formed its policies which 
have proved very effective. 


Ix conclusion, we can well state that the 
Corps has reduced illiteracy, improved the 
health of the young men enrolled in the 
corps, created for them higher ideals, there- 
by making them better citizens, and taught 
them the value of work, thus increasing 
their earning power. 

Through recreation, education, guidance, 
project work, and instruction on the job, 
enrollees have been reoriented and read- 
justed, their morale has been stimulated, 
their health has been improved, their ability 
to find employment has been increased; and, 
upon discharge, they have returned to civil 
life better citizens. 


Social Studies Review, published by 
Southern California Social Science Asso- 
ciation, is an admirable professional quar- 
terly now in its 15th volume. 

Editorial staff comprises, — editor, B. C. 
Winegar, secondary curriculum section, Los 
Angeles; associate editor, Rose T. Stelter, 
Franklin High School, Los Angeles; book 
review editor, Cecilia R. Irvine, University 
High School, Los Angeles; managing ed- 
itor, Robert H. Douglass, Eagle Rock High 
School, Los Angeles. 


SS aa 


AMERICAN WRITERS, REVISED 


Modern literature is given particular attention with selec- 
tions by Booth Tarkington, Christopher Morley, Jack 


London, Heywood Broun, 


Helen Keller, Robert Frost, 


Carl Sandburg, Victor Heiser, Alexander Woollcott, Rachel 
Field, and many others. In addition to the selections by 
modern writers, there is a generous representation of old 
favorites, the classics of American literature, making this 
book a well-balanced anthology. 

Splendid new editorial aids consisting of Summaries, 
Reading Lists, Headnotes, Footnotes, Discussion Hints, a 
Dictionary of names and phrases, and Biographies. 


A profusion of excellent illustrations enlivens the pages. 


698 pages. $2.08, 


subject to discount 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


(5000 
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TOOLS OF STUDY 


SOME PRACTICAL PHASES OF A COURSE IN HOW TO STUDY 


Royal C. Marten, Teacher of Orientation, Anaheim Union High School, Orange County 


Teaching pupils how to study has been one of the objectives of the full-year Orienta- 
tion course which Anaheim Union High School requires of all its freshman students. 
The first of the fourfold objectives of that department is to assist the high school pupil 


in reaching a better educational adjustment. 


development, and social units. 


I. the problem of educational ad- 
justment could be solved by telling the 
student to “think” or by stressing 
“concentration”, a course in “How to 
Study” would be simple indeed. 


As a matter of fact, however, a tew 
days discussion of the elementary prin- 
ciples of good study is not usually sut- 
ficient to overcome student inertia and 
provide ideal learning situations. 


It is far too easy for the failing or 
weak pupil to remain as he is. 


The teacher must go beyond a theoretical 
presentation of generalities and ideals to a 
concrete and practical experience on the 
part of the pupil. 


The difficulties which the student will en- 
counter from within and without when he 
sits down to the desk to study his daily 
lesson must be understood and met. 


He must be given an opportunity to cre. 
ate his own formule for quick-starting and 
effective learning, and given an early ac- 
quaintance with helpful “tools of study”. 


As an to the “How to 
Study” course, a class discussion of good 
study conditions and their own pet dis- 
tractions will afford the students an op- 
portunity to analyze school and home learn 
ing situations. Classroom experiments may 
be made to determine the value of a va 
riety of approaches such as the following: 

1. Read the lesson carefully once; 2. Read 
the lesson, or chapter, rapidly once, then slowly 
a second time; 3. Read the lesson, and make 
notes on paper of the outstanding points; 4. 


read the chapter, and try to 
someone else. 


introduction 


explain it to 


By discovering for themselves through 
trial and test the different learning values 
in such situations as the four listed above, 
the pupil is enabled to formulate for him- 
self some general principles of good study. 


On the basis of student contributions, one 
class worked out the following set of in 
structions for posting in a study-room. 


1. Put yourself in the right condition. 


a. Go to a quiet place, away from distrac. 
tions, 


b. See that factors such as seating, lights. 
und temperature are favorable. 


Other aims will include occupational, self- 


ce. Have all the materials which you will 
need at hand. 
d. Try and be in the correct physical con- 


dition. (Good posture; glasses if you need 
them, etc.) 


e. Clear your mind of other thoughts, 

2. Read the title of the chapter, or material, 
and ask yourself, “What am I going to look 
for?” “What Should I Learn?” 

8. Read the material once—rapidly. 

4. Read it again-—— slowly. 

5. Having read the lesson, do something about 
it (such as one of the following:) 

a. Take notes. 

. Make a list of important facts, 

:. Discuss it with someone. 

- Make an outline. 

. Look up something interesting about it 
. Write a summary. 

g. Write a set of questions about it, 


The approach of each class is a little dif- 
ferent, but in creating some definite plan 
upon the blackboard they develop their 
own science of study, and value it’ because 
it is their own. 


The art of study offers many challenges 
to the alert student because it answers so 
many needs. Almost before he knows it 
the pupil may be lead into a profitable drill 
using some of the “tools of study”. To the 
freshman the textbook, the library, and the 
dictionary are but little exploited helps 
which, if properly understood, may be im- 
mediately put to advantage. 


A suggestion as to a possible approacl, 
for these three “tools” follows: 


THE TEXTBOOK:—The pupil studies the 
construction of a textbook. He practices the 
use of the helpful aids it provides for him. He 
uses the cross-references, and the footnotes; he 
finds the purpose of an appendix. 

The table of contents takes on new signifi- 
cance for him because he sees it as an outline 
of the book. Here, too, he gets his first glimpse 
at the organization of an outline. 


Contacts with bibliography, chronological 
tables, and a multitude of new things are to be 
tied in again and again as the course develops. 


2. THE LIBRARY: — The school library and 
the public library are storehouses of informa- 
tion which the superior student has often used, 
but which have not greatly entered the scho- 
lastic life of the average boy or girl. 


In the public-speaking classes (coordinated with 
the Orientation program) there will be topics 
to find, articles to seek as speech material, 

All four school years will offer extensive op- 
portunities to use the library. 

Orientation should introduce the library and 
the student. He must learn to use the card 
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eatalog as his index to non-fiction, the Reai- 
ers Guide as his index to recent information. 

How does the Orientation class create its 
learning situations? 


First. there is a general discussion of the 
plan of the library, the rules for its use, and 
the duties of the student. 


Then, in order to acquaint the pupil with the 
actual situation, a rough sketch of the arranze- 
ment of the books and materials is placed on 
the blackboard and discussed by the class. 


The student makes his own copy of this, and 
is taken to the library to sketch a finished 
map of the location of reference books, fic- 
tion books, bound volumes, the non-fictional 
books, and the facilities at his disposal. 


Also he is provided with a 4-page mimeo- 
grephed exercise on the library, and, together 
with the teacher and his classmates, spends sev- 
eral hours of class time locating practice ref- 
erences in bound volumes, hunting up items 
in the Readers Guide, solving such problems 
as the interpreting of abbreviations in ‘Who's 
Who”, locating books by their call-numbers, 
using the atlas and the special reference-book, 
using the card catalog, and learning by exper- 
ience what is in the library. 


3. THE DICTIONARY: — This is more than 
a superficial drill in locating definitions. It 
is a delving into an accurate analysis of the 
many items of information available in the 
dictionary. 


It provides the teacher an excellent oppor 
tunity to ““‘tie-up” things already learned in 
the elementary school with new aids to help 
the freshman student adjust himself to the 
scholastic demands of the high school, 


Diacritical marks are studied, and practice is 
made in interpreting this language of pronun- 
ciation. Parts of speech, comparisons of ad- 
jectives, unusual plurals, the derivation of 
words, colloquial and archaic forms, all are 
studied. 


The pupil learns to use the dictionary not 
simply as a place to find the definition of a 
word, but as a storehouse of general informa- 
tion. He knows that if the plural of a noun, 
the comparison of an adjective, or the principal 
part of the verb varied from the single rule 
he now reviews, it is to be found in the dic- 
tionary. 


The rules for study and the use of these 
three tools are but part of the practical of- 
ferings in the unit on “How to Study”. 
There are helps in oral reporting, outlining, 
preparing a term paper, working up a note- 
book, improving one’s chances for good 
spelling by an understanding of phonetics, 
and other such drills. 


BB. perhaps the greatest value ot 
all lies in the fact that the teacher is 
afforded an unusual opportunity to 
build up good habits: Habits of turn- 
ing the work in ahead of time (rather 
than “dragging in” late), of con- 
sciously improving neatness, of realiz- 
ing the importance of originality (and 
watching for a chance to express it), 
of volunteering for recitations, of find- 
ing things of interest in a day’s assign- 
ment and reasons for enthusiasm. 
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Long Beach Conference 


Music Teachers Plan Four-Day Convention 


Biennuar convention of California- 
Western Music Educators Conference will 
be held in Long Beach, April 2 to 5. Ap- 
proximately a thousand teachers are ex- 
pected to attend from the states of Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Nevada, and Utah, as well 
as Hawaii and the Philippine Islands. 


Principal feature will be final concert on 
the evening of April 5 in the Long Beach 
Municipal Auditorium, given by the all- 
conference band, orchestra and _ chorus, 
made up of selected students from the en- 
tire area, under the direction of some of 
the country’s most distinguished conduc- 
tors. 


The convention will open on Sunday, 
April 2, with a reception for Louis Wood- 
son Curtis, president of Music Educators 
National Conference and supervisor of 
music in Los Angeles Public Schools, which 
will feature a recital by Mr. Bakaleinikoff. 


During the following days general meet- 
ings will present outstanding speakers and 
music by representative musical organiza- 
tions. At luncheons and section meetings 
the teachers will assemble in smaller groups 
for discussion of special subjects. Among 
those scheduled to speak or conduct dem- 
onstrations are composers Arnold Schoen- 
berg and Ernst Toch; Dr. William S. Lar- 
son, Eastman School of Music; Professor 
Arthur Olaf Anderson, University of Ari- 
zona; Hazel. Gertrude Kinscella, University 
of Nebraska; and Thomas Giles. 


On Monday evening, April 3, the South- 
ern California Junior College Music Asso- 
ciation will present its annual Junior Col- 
lege Music Festival, including selections by 
individual organizations, as well as a com- 
bined choir under the direction of S. Earle 
Blakeslee, of Chaffey Junior College, and a 
135 piece band conducted by Frank Man- 
cini of Modesto. 


Preparations for the Convention are un- 
der the guidance of S. Earle Blakeslee, pres- 
ident of California‘Western Conference; 
Dr. Kenneth Oberholtzer, superintendent 
of Long Beach Public Schools, is general 
chairman of the convention; Mrs. Gertrude 
J. Fisher, supervisor of music in Long 
Beach Schools, is vice-chairman. Further 
information may be secured from Edith M. 
Hitchcock, Long Beach Junior College, the 


directing chairman. 


* * x 


Death Valley Guide, latest volume in the 
American Guide Series, (Federal Writers’ 
Project, WPA) offers complete historical 
and descriptive information on a region 
which, although famous, is comparatively 
little-known. The volume contains about 


41,000 words, with 130 pages, 48 illus- 
trations, and two maps. Every phase of 
the area is covered; natural setting, scenic 
attractions, climate, geology, flora and 
fauna, history, and the Valley's Indians. 
The tragic story of the Emigrant Party, 
which gave to the area its name is given, 
as well as an account of the Valley's gold 
rush, and of the borax industry. 


A series of 20 tours explores the acces: 
sible parts of the area, including the ghost 
towns, surviving reminders of the Valley's 
bustling days, as well as all other points of 
interest historical or scenic. The tour sec- 
tion is presented in two major divisions. 
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Ethel Spearman, mathematics teacher, 
Sanger Union High School, Fresno County, 
was one of a party of 22 students from 
various parts of United States and Canada, 
organized as a mathematics field course un- 
der direction of Professor W. D. Reeve, 
head, mathematics department, Columbia 
University, and which studied first hand, 
last summer, the teaching of mathematics 
and mathematical education in English and 
German schools. 


Miss Spearman reports that the tour was 
taken in cooperation with International In- 
stitute of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 


THE FIRST 


To Examine 
This New Economic Geography Text 


INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHY 
ON OUR ECONOMIC LIFE 


by 


Ridgley and Ekblaw 


@ Written by outstanding authorities in the field of 


economic geography. 


© Organized on the basis of climatic life regions. 


®@ One-third of the entire text is devoted to illustra- 
tions and maps that play a major part in the teach- 


ing procedure. 


@ Marked by simplicity of language, thoroughness of 
work program, and effectiveness of teaching plan. 


@ For secondary school classes. Correlated workbook 


and tests are available. 


Write our nearest office for further information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


Boston: Toronto Londen 


Sydney 
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Jim and Jo Ann 
Stories 


OUR 200 
BOOK 


By Dorothy Warnes Reilly 


Photographs by Orville Goldner 


Supplementary Reading for the 
primary grades. 


Price $ .60 


OUR ZOO BOOK is the fourth book 
published in the Jim and Jo Ann series, 
the Social Studies Experience Readers. 


Like the first three books of the series, 
this book also is of easy first grade 
reading level and features the candid 
camera type of illustration. 


Center of interest: OUR ZOO BOOK 
is especially useful where experiences of 
the group are centering around the sub- 
jects: 


I. Wild Animals 
1. The Zee 
II. Pets 


III. How the Family Spends Its 
Leisure Time 


Books now available in this series are: 
OUR STORE BOOK 
OUR BOAT BOOK 
OUR AIRPLANE BOOK 
OUR ZOO BOOK 


In preparation is: OUR SCHOOL 
BOOK. 


HARR WAGNER 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


609 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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CTA HONOR SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL STAFFS 100% ENROLLED FOR 1939 IN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 


ASSOCIATION. 


Northern Section 


Amador County — Jackson Union High, 
Ione High; Sutter Creek High. 

Glenn County — Black Butte, Butte City, 
Calumet, Cherokee, Edison, Elk Creek 
Union, Emigrant, Fairview, Fruto, German, 
Glenn, Hamilton Union, Liberty, Lincoln 
Union, Murdock, Newville, Union, Walnut 
Grove, Walsh, Willows High, Elk Creek 
High. 

Lassen County — Amedee, Bieber, Bird 
Flat, Bridgeport, Butte, Center, Constan- 
tia, Honey Lake, Johnstonville, Juniper, 


Long Valley, Madeline, Milford, Missouri ~ 


Bend, Pitt River, Ravendale, Riverside, 
Standish, Willow Creek, Dry Valley. 

Modoc County— Alturas Elementary, 
Arlington Elementary, Big Lakes Emer- 
gency Elementary, Butte, Davis Creek, Del- 
morma, Forty-Nine, Grandview, Lake City, 
Modec, Mount Bidwell, Soldier Creek, 
State Line, Winter, New Pine Creek 
Branch, Surprise Valley Union High 
School, Fort Bidwell Branch. 

Placer County — Atlantic Street School, 
Roseville. 

Sacramento City — American Legion, 
Bret Harte, Crocker, David Lubin, Donner, 
El Dorado, Fremont, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
Marshall, Sierra, Tahoe, Theodore Judah 
and William Land Elementary Schools; C. 
K. McClatchy High. 

Sierra County — Alleghany, Butte, 
Downieville, Forest, Goodyears, Long Point, 
Long Valley Emergency, Loyalton, Sierra- 
ville. 

Siskiyou County— Lone Star, Spring, 
Clear Creek, Callahan, Red Rock, Moffitt 
Creek, Lowood and Hawkinsville Elemen- 
tary Schools; Bolum Emergency, Bald 
Mountain Emergency, Pondosa Emergency; 
Butte Valley, Fort Jones, Mt. Shasta, Happy 
Camp, Yreka, Tulelake, Weed and Ten- 
nant High. 

Sutter County— East Nicolaus High, 
Sutter Union High, Central-Gaither Union, 
West Butte, Browns, North Butte. — Mrs. 
Portia F. Moss, secretary; January 24. 


Central Section 


Kern County — Olig at McKittrick; 
Lerdo and Mountain View at Bakersfield. 

Mariposa County — Counterville, Prince- 
ton, Mariposa, Chowchilla, Hornitos, Oak- 
vale, Quartzburg, Green Mountain, Bear 
Valley, Sebastopool, Pea Ridge, Bagby, 
Granite Springs, Cathey Valley, Indian 
Peak Elementary Schools.— Eleanor Hast- 
ings, Bagby, Mariposa County Unit. 

Merced County—Elim Union, Esch- 
scholtzia, Fairview, Pioneer, Plainsburg, Liv- 
ingston High.—C. S. Weaver, county super- 
intendent of schools, Merced. 


FURTHER LISTS WILL APPEAR IN APRIL 


Bay Section 


Alameda City (all 100%) — Haight, Lin- 
coln, Longfellow, Mastick, Porter, Sadler, 
Versailles and Washington Grammar 
Schools, and Alameda High School. 

Alameda County — Centerville Grammar, 
Irvington, Niles, and all of San Lorenzo 
Elementary-San Lorenzo Grammar, Ashland 
and Sunset. 


Contra Costa County — Ambrose, Vine 
Hill, and San Ramon Union High School, 
Sheldon and Thos. B. Swift Preventorium. 

Marin County—Black, Clark, Loma Alta, 
San Pedro, and the following Grammar 
Schools in San Rafael: B Street, Laurel Dell 
and West End. 

San Joaquin County — Bellota, Bouldin, 
Four Tree, Live Oak, Naglee, Washington, 
Escalon High School, Lodi High School, and 
Tracy Elementary — Central, South and 
West Park. 

Solano County (entirely 100%) —Allen- 
dale, Browns Valley, Canright, Ceriter, Col- 
linsville, Cooper, Crescent Island, Currey, 
Dover, Elmira, Falls, Flosden, Gomer, Grant, 
Green Valley, Liberty, Maine Prairie, Oak- 
dale, Olive, Owen, Peaceful Glen, Pleasants 
Valley, Rhine, Rockville, Ryer, Silveyville, 
Suisun, Tolenas, Tremont, Union, Willow 
Spring, and Wolfskill. 

Sonoma County — Bay, Del Mar, El Ver- 
ano, Guerneville, Cotati Branch and Penn- 
grove Branch Junior High Schools at Peta- 
luma, and all of Petaluma Grammar Schools 
— Lincoln, McKinley, Philip Sweed and 
Washington. 

Stanislaus County — Hart, Monte Vista, 
and Shiloh. 

Modesto City — Enslen, Lincoln, Wash- 
ington, and Wilson. 

Tuolumne County — Rawhide. 

Oakland — Fruitvale, Cleveland, Crocker 
Highlands, Durant, Horace Mann, Laurel, 
Melrose, Piedmont Avenue, Rockridge, 
Santa Fe, Sequoia, Toler Heights, and Wash- 
ington.—E. G. Gridley, secretary. 


* * * 


San Diego Teachers Association presents 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt at Russ Audi- 
torium March 23, speaking on Problems of 
Youth. Mrs. Roosevelt’s appearance in San 
Diego is being received with great interest, 
and the association is happy to provide the 
opportunity to the citizens of San Diego to 
hear her for the first time. 


San Diego Teachers Association is spon: 
soring a local retirement measure which it 
is requesting the Board to place before the 
citizens at the April general election. The 
measure is similar to that now in operation 
in Los Angeles. 
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Health Convention 
A werican Association for Health, 


Physical Education and Recreation conven- 
tion is to be held in San Francisco, April 
3, 6. At the opening general session on 
Monday evening, April 3, the Association 
of California Secondary School Principals 
will be guests. Dr. Jesse F. Williams of 
Columbia University will be the speaker. 

General sessions are scheduled for each 
morning, featuring such speakers as Doro- 
thy Nyswander, Dr. W. P. Shepard, Frank 
S. Lloyd, Mary Jo Shelly, Harry A. Scott, 
and N. P. Neilson. Divisional sessions in 
health education, physical education, and 
recreation, held simultaneously on Tuesday 
afternoon, present Jay B. Nash, James 
Frederick Rogers, Laurentine Collins, C. H. 
McCloy, and others. 

Many familiar California names appear 
on the list of speakers at the 40 section 
meetings scheduled for the remaining time 
of the convention. Register early. Study 
your program with care. Look under each 
section — school nurses, nutrition, safety, 
teacher training, men’s or women’s athlet- 
ics, and the others —and plan a satisfying 
four days. 

We urge that you attend meetings of 
each of the three divisions so that we may 
all increasingly understand the interrelation- 
ships in the services we offer young people. 

The more closely that health: education, 
physical education and recreation workers 









provision for writing. 
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from 28c to 32c. 
Language Series. ) 





PITTARO and GREEN 
Primer curso de espanol 


A COMPLETE first-year course planned for 
early mastery of reading Spanish, with em- 
phasis on pronunciation and speaking, and 


CASTILLO and SPARKMAN 
Graded Spanish Readers 


ProvipE an abundance of interesting read- 
ing in convenient and inexpensive units. 
Systematic and scientific development of 
vocabulary. Six books now available, priced 
(In the Heath-Chicago 


coordinate their efforts, the more lasting 
and valuable will be the outcome of such 
a national convention as this. 

The California State Association business 
meeting and luncheon on Monday precede 
the national section meetings that afternoon. 

Louise S. Cobb, University of California; 
publications committee chairman, California 
Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation. 


* x « 
Motion-Picture Course 


San MATEO Elementary Teachers As- 
sociation, keenly aware of newer tools in 
modern education, recently sponsored a col- 
lege extension-course of 18 lectures on Mo- 
tion-Picture Appreciation, conducted by Dr. 
E. T. Arnesen, professor of English, San 
Francisco State College. The beginning lec- 
tures were open to San Mateo and Burlin- 
game teachers, parent-teacher association 
members, and to those in the group of the 
community motion-picture council. L. L. 
Young, elementary superintendent of 
schools, gave the course his full cooperation. 


The purpose of the series was fourfold: 

1. Professional growth, 2. Improvement in 
learning. 38. College credit. 4. Addition of in- 
crements on district salary-schedule. 


Leola Smith of the professional service 
committee of the San Mateo Elementary 
Teachers Association acted as chairman of 
the course. 


Recent HEATH MODERN LANGUAGE Texts 
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D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


182 Seconp Srreet, SAN Francisco 


LECOMPTE and SUNDEEN 


Aprincep. All phases of elementary instruc- 
tion in a rich and closely integrated course. 
Differs from the longer course only by the 
omission of Les Miserables. 






Graded French Readers 


SYSTEMATICALLY develop a fundamental 
vocabulary by means of abundant, scientif- 
ically graded, interesting material in con- 
venient and inexpensive units. Six books 
now available, priced from 28c to 32c. (In 
the Heath-Chicago Language Series. ) 


Join the N.E.A. 


Tue mid-year report of paid member- 
ship in the National Education Association, 
December 31, 1938, showed 15,160 mem- 
bers in California. 


Five states have already made the 1939 
Honor-Roll. California must have 18,809 
members before May 31 to achieve this 
honor. 


Several cities in this state have failed to 
increase their membership. A place on the 
Honor-Roll can be gained only by united 
action. It is to be hoped that every com- 
munity will do its share. 

Our interest in the coming N.E.A. Con- 
vention in San Francisco can be expressed 
in no better way than by an increased mem- 
bership.—Helen Holt, N.E.A. State Direc- 
tor, 1543-B Santa Clara Avenue, Alameda. 


Dr. Francis D. Curtis, professor of sec- 
ondary education and the teaching of sci- 
ence, University of Michigan, is author of 
Third Digest of Investigations in the Teach- 
ing of Science, including chiefly the re- 
search investigations published 1931-37. 

This book, of 440 pages, is published by 
P. Blakiston’s Son and Company and is of 
much practical value to all interested in the 
teaching of science. 


French Course. 
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ON LY De V RY— builder of the 


finest professional theater projection 
equipment — incorporates in a portable 
projector the famous DeVry ‘“‘Intermit- 
tent Sprocket,” embodying the same 
principle used on all theater projectors. 
Get the facts about this NEW revolution- 
ary improvement, and 24 other DeVry 
features, which assure a new standard 
of low-flicker, high-fidelity projection: 
brighter, clearer, smoother pictures; 
natural, life-like sound amplification; 
scratch-proof operation that safeguards 
film life; automatic synchronization and a 
host of other advantages. Send coupon 
today for illustrated literature giving full 
descriptions, NEW LOW PRICES, and 
details of the DeVry “Self-Liquidating 
Plan” of special interest to schools which 
may not have ready funds available. 


CORPORATION 


Makers of the most complete line of 16 and 35mm. 
silent and sound projectors and cameras for pro- 
fessional and institutional use. 


——-—SEND COUPON NOW——- 


| DevRY CORPORATION ! 

| 1227 Armitage Ave., Chica | 

| Send illustrated literature, NEw LOW PRICES, and 
“DeVry Self-Liquidating Plan.” | 


Namoe.......... 
| Address... essensenennnnsestenseesscessonsnmmenneneessceeecensensteneecsseeeee 


NU ccinciesibascta Sic eas is IIS eda | 
SIN dk iihclalcabiaesselbiebleleide —s 


| (1) Check here and enclose 2sc if desire rj 
—— “page book, “Free Films for ools.” — =m 


oe 


Sehools of California 


California Teachers Association in cooper: 
ation with National Broadcasting Company. 
Series of 12 broadcasts. NBC Blue Net- 
work. Tuesdays, 3:30 p.m. KGO, San 
Francisco; KTMS, Santa Barbara; KECA, 
Los Angeles; KFSD, San Diego. 


February 


- Past— How California Built Her Schoo! 
System. 

Roy W. Cloud. 

. Present — Main Features of California Pub- 
lic Education. 

John F. Brady, chief deputy superintendent, 
San Francisco; vice-president, California 
Teachers Association. 

. Patriotism and Citizenship in the Schools. 
Dr. H. G. Watters, Commander, American 
Legion, Department of California. 

. Future — Leading Trends of Education. 
Gladys Evelyn Moorhead, director, Pillsbury 
Foundation School, Santa Barbara; teacher, 
Angeles Mesa School, Los Angeles. 


March 


. The Nursey School. 

Dr. Lovisa C. Wagoner, professor of child 
development and principal of the Nursery 
School, Mills College. 


. The Kindergarten. 

Evlyn Chasteen, kindergarten teacher, Ed- 
ison and Grant Schools, Oakland. 

. The Primary Grades. 

Mrs, Enid Schmidt, teacher, primary grades, 
Longfellow School, Long Beach; president, 
Long Beach branch, Association of Child- 
hood Education. 

. The Intermediate Grades. 
Mardelle Robinson, supervisor, 
education, South Pasadena. 


April 


. Upper Grades and Junior High School. 
Lottiellen Johnson, teacher, Sutter Junior 
High School, Sacramento. 

. Senior High School, 

A. A. Bowhay, vice-principal, Association of 
California Secondary School Principals: 
principal, Beverly Hills High School. 

. Junior College. 

Dr. John A. Sexson, 
Teachers Association. 

. College and University. 
Dr. J. A. Burkman, assistant director of edu- 
cation, Sacramento. 


elementary 


president, California 


* * % 


C. Ray Holbrook, former superintendent 
of schools at San Bernardino and Santa 
Cruz, recently received the Doctor of Edu- 
cation degree at Stanford University. 

His two-volume dissertation deals with 
the development of the system of school 
finance in California with an analysis of its 
implications for equalization and a proposed 
remedial equalization program. 

Dr. Holbrook states that the fundamental 
purpose of his investigation was to deter- 
mine the best procedures for further prog- 
ress toward equalization of educational op- 
portunities and burdens of school support 
in California. 

School finance was recognized in this 
study as one of the most vital and challeng- 
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ing problems before the nation today. 

With the mounting cost of education dur- 
ing the past two decades and the shrinkage 
of the usual sources of revenue since the 
depression of 1929, nearly every state in the 
nation has been forced to renewed consid- 
eration of the extent of public education to 
be provided, the necessary cost and available 
sources of support. Education has received 
increasing attention and support from the 
federal government. 


* * * 


All Seienee Teachers 


Department of Science Instruction, 
N.E.A., includes all teachers interested in 
science, from kindergarten to college. Since 
we have the annual convention in San 
Francisco (July 3-5) and since teachers may 
also attend the Golden Gate International 
Exposition at this time, we hope to have a 
very large membership of California teach- 
ers this year. 

Annual membership is 50 cents. For this 
you receive in May a program of the con- 
vention and in October a copy of the 1939 
Proceedings, a book of about 165 pages of 
the finest kind of material for the science 
teacher. 

Pay the 50 cents to your local represen- 
tative or send it to I. L. Jones, state director, 
2127 Derby St., Berkeley; enclose self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope for return of re- 
ceipt. 


e & & 


Louis P. Linn, assistant superintendent, 
Fresno County Schools, is author of A 
Survey of Practices in Fresno County High 
Schools, a mimeographed bulletin of 56 
pages, issued by the County Superinten- 
dent’s Office. 

Mr. Linn and Superintendent Clarence 
W. Edwards are to be heartily congratulated 
upon this progressive project, of great prac- 
tical service not only in Fresno County, but 
among California secondary schools gener- 
ally. 


* * * 


Publication of use to 
Teachers of Geography and Science, is 
Leaflet no. 31, U. S. Office of Education, 
compiled by Grace S. Wright. 


Government 


* x * 


The Best I’ve Seen 


Editor, Sierra Educational News: 

Am very much in favor of the “The 
Best I've Seen” idea. (See February issue, 
page 16.) We need such helps, particularly 
suggestions for programs not requiring too 
much practice where we have large classes. 

However, a 4-by-6 corner would not be 
large enough to explain the idea very well. 
I'd vote for more space,—and fold up the 
clipping!—Nita C. Johnstone, University 
Heights Junior High School, Riverside. 
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Statewide News Notes 
(Continued from Page 13) 


Central Coast Section 


Marjorie Dunlap, Watsonville 


Centra Coast Section Council met 
recently in King City, Monterey County. 
An important regional conference of ele- 
mentary school administrators was held at 
Santa Cruz, under the leadership of Helen 
Heffernan, State Department of Education. 

Many schools in this section are consider- 
ing curriculum revisions. Under direction 
of city superintendent and principals, Mon- 
terey elementary schools are planning a new 
course-of-study. It provides varied first- 
hand experiences based upon local environ- 
ment. Units of science work are to be 
integrated with social studies. 

Teachers of Sunset School, Carmel, under 
Mrs. Helen Wood, are divided into groups 
to report on special curriculum topics. In- 
teresting developments in integration are 
resulting from their work. 

Watsonville elementary schools, led by 
Mrs. Bent of San Jose State College, are 
considering a curriculum with guidance in- 
stead of social studies as its core. 

Hollister city schools under Mrs. Sarah 
Held, Mrs. Dorothy Slayne, John Krone, 
Jim Barnes, and Hazel Bengard, are revis- 
ing their course-of-study in reading, arith- 
metic, social studies, music and English. 

With Paul Levy, vice-principal of the 
high school, as chairman of the committee, 
Santa Cruz is making a survey of occupa- 
tional opportunities in and around the city 
to improve training and placement. An 
employment bureau has been opened in the 
high school to help all students find posi- 
tions, whether they have graduated or not. 

Many interesting activities are being in- 
troduced into present curricula. Dean 
Frank A. Bauman of San Benito Junior 
College has added a course in Careers and 
Occupations to guide students to the occu- 
pational fields. Santa Cruz has added two 
courses. One, called Practical Science, is 
designed to give juniors and seniors valu- 
able scientific knowledge to help in solving 
consumer problems; the other is called 
Problems in American Democracy. 

Roosevelt School, Salinas, is giving atten- 
tion to auditorium programs. Each class 
uses the auditorium daily for a half-hour. 
Student chairmen conduct meetings. Stu- 
dents speak on such subjects as hobbies, 
manners, travel, art, recreation, and home 
life. The experience in speaking and 
audience response is excellent. 

Physical education staff of San Juan 
School is conducting a program of intra- 
mural athletics in the upper grades, and the 
art classes are making shields on which will 
be inscribed the names of the winners in 
each sport. Under direction of their 


teachers, Helen Moore and Alene Fisher, 
Gault School kindergarten, Santa Cruz, 


has gone into movie production. They 
recently planned and dramatized The Three 
Pigs, having made the sets themselves. It 
was filmed in 16 mm colored film. 

James Burt’s salesmanship class in Santa 
Cruz is getting actual selling experience. 
One Saturday recently the students sold 
Ritz Crackers in many of the local grocery 
stores. 

With the cooperation of the high school, 
the churches of Watsonville have started a 
week-day religious educational program. 
Classes are held Monday noons under the 
direction of individual church leaders in 
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a later...a better 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT 


Effective February 25th, 1939, Row, Peterson & Company 
announce a new affiliation in the field of Dictionary publish- 


ing. On that date, a NEW Funk & Wagnalls dictionary, the 


STANDARD HIGH SCHOOL 


will appear under the Row-Peterson imprint. Funk & Wagnalls 
will continue as Editors, with Row-Peterson assuming the func- 
tions of publication and distribution . . . thus giving the most 
famous name in the dictionary world new potentialities of 


service to the schools of America. 


ROW, PETERSON & 
COMPANY 





their own churches. The students are en- 
thusiastic about the classes. 

Fremont School, Hollister, is adding a 
new unit at a cost of $19,000, to be ready 
by Easter; a wood-frame building of stucco 
type. Soquel Union Grammar School is 
now occupying a fine new plant, built in 
Spanish style architecture. 

Mrs. Mamie Lewis retired after 30 years 
of teaching in San Luis Obispo County. 
She was honored at a reception in Pismo 
school where she has been a primary teacher 
for the last 16 years. More than 300 for- 


mer pupils, parents, and friends attended. 
Miss Carol Hovious, head, English depart- 
ment, San Benito High School and Junior 













B. R. Morris, Representative 
149 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco California 


Oregon 
Summer Sessions 


@ Next to Oregon itself, Cali- 
fornia sends the most teachers to 
the Oregon Summer Sessions. They 
pay the same fees as Oregon teach- 
ers do and in every way are as 
cordially welcomed. The State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education offers 
seven sessions from which to select: 


@ One is located in Eastern 
Oregon’s Grande Ronde Valley, so 
green and inviting that the pioneers 
wept when they came into it from 
the alkali plains. This is the normal 
school at La Grande. 


@ One is not far north of Cali- 
fornia, in the beautiful Rogue River 
Valley, close to Crater Lake, the 
Cascades, the Oregon caves, and 
not a long ride from the beaches. 
This is the normal school at Ash- 
land. 


@ One isn’t located in any town 
at all. It’s a camp, that of the 
Institute of Marine Biology at Coos 
Bay. 


@ The other four are in the 
Willamette Valley, which gave 
California its first governor. At 
Eugene, a city of 20,000, is the 
University of Oregon. Forty-one 
miles north at Corvallis, a city of 
8,000, is Oregon State College. And 
20 miles north of it, in the lovely 
village of Monmouth, is Oregon 
Normal School. These three have 
perennial summer coolness, and are 
close to about everything that is 
scenic — forests, lakes, rivers, the 
mountains and the sea. 


@ The other one is at Portland, 
affording a metropolitan environ- 
ment in addition to cool weather 
and easy availability to scenic and 
recreational areas. 


Our preliminary announcement, which 
lists courses and faculty in all these 
sessions, will be sent upon request. 


Address ALFRED POWERS 
Director of Summer Sessions 
Oregon State System of 
Higher Education 


814 Oregon Building 
Portland, Oregon 


Authorized by State Board of 
Higher Education 





College, is now on leave of absence to 
complete her third book on reading. Her 
successor is John H. Walters, formerly of 
San Bernardino. 

In recognition of long and valued serv- 
ice, Principal R. S. Tipton and Emma 
Himbert, Soledad Union Grammar School, 
were honored with life membership certifi- 
cates, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. These are the first of this kind 
to be given by the local chapter since its 
inception in 1921. At a Founder’s Day 
celebration in Soquel recently, similar cer- 
tificates were given to Principal E. E. 
Esdon, and Kate Leonard. Marian Mercier 
of Santa Cruz told the P.T.A. of her school 
the story of her experiences during her 
year’s leave-of-absence spent traveling in 
Europe. She displayed her collection of 
dolls dressed in native costumes. 

Soquel Grammar School is proud of its excel- 
lent collection of preserved wild life, including 
many domestic animals, rodents, and 235 finely- 
mounted birds, most of them native to the 
Santa Cruz region. They are displayed in cases 
in the main hallway and are available for class- 
room use, 

Watsonville Championship Band, under direc- 
tion of J. Merton Carlyon, will play for the 
great convention of music educators in Long 
Beach, April 2-6. The school and town have 
cooperated in many affairs to raise money for 
traveling expenses. 


San Luis Obispo County held an elementary 
music festival at Atascadero. Ten fine glee 


Summer Session 
for TEACHERS 


Fit yourself for advancement by 
attending Woodbury Summer Ses- 
sion. Take training under teachers 
who have won the highest laurels 
of any faculty in America. All 
commercial subjects, including 
Functional Shorthand by Eleanor 
Skimin, national authority; also 
Art, Costume Design and Interior 
Decoration. Classes in our mag- 
nificent new building. Sightseeing 
trips and recreational opportunities. 


* Six Weeks—July 10 to August 18 
Send for Summer School bulletin 


WOODBURY COLLEGE 


1028 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles California 
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® F. Melius Christiansen 







14 West Lake Street 






Cuora Scuoot 


1939 SESSIONS WITH FAMED LEADERS 


® Carol M. Pitts 


First Session — Los Angeles, California — June 26 -July 8 
Second Session — Chambersburg, Pennsylvania — July 30 - August 11 


For full particulars, write 


NEIL A. KJOS, Manager 
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clubs participated under the direction of Frances 


Davison, Nadine Miller, Rhea Smith, Theta 
Brown, Leroy Fager, Herbert Dunlap, Dorothy 
Hoover, Mildred Ashbaugh, Martha Devine, and 
Mrs. Trammell W. Moore. 

Monterey elementary teachers are taking ex- 
eursions to historic spots and industrial plants 
in their region. They have visited the Spreck- 
els sugar factory and Hopkins Marine Biological! 
Station. 

A course in craft technique, planned by Alvin 
Rhodes, rural supervisor, and taught by Miss 
Margaret Maxwell, is being given for teachers 
in southern San Luis Obispo County. It in- 
cludes graphic media, printing techniques. 
textiles, and modeling skills, 


* * * 


Elementary Principals 
Convention 


Aywuat Conference, California Ele 
mentary School Principals 
meets in Oakland, April 2-5. 
program is as follows: 


Association, 
Tentative 


Sunday evening, April 2— Reception, Hote! 
Oakland. 

Monday morning—Joint session with Northern 
California Council for Exceptional Children : 
Hotel Oakland. 

Monday afternoon — Annual business meetiny 
at Pacific House, Treasure Island. 


Tuesday morning-— General session, Hotel 
Oakland. 
Tuesday afternoon, Wednesday morning - 


Section meetings, Hotel Oakland, Lincoln School. 

Wednesday afternoon — General meeting, Hote! 
Oakland. 

Tuesday morning — N.E.A. Breakfast, Hote! 
Oakland. 

Tuesday evening — Dinner, Lake Merritt Hotel. 

Association officers are: President: Mrs. Ger- 
trude G. Howard, Inglewood ; vice-president: F. 
B. Zimmerman, Oakland; secretary: J. David 
Laird, Bakersfield ; treasurer: Leonard G. Hum- 
mel, Palos Verde Estates. 


* * # 


Spencer D. Benbow, assistant director, 
Oakland Vocational Schools, was executive 
secretary of National Occupational Regional 
Conference recently held in Oakland; fourth 
of a series of such conferences held through- 
out the nation by Dr. Edwin A. Lee, for- 
merly of California and now director of 


NOC. 


Mr. Benbow's mimeographed report is of 
great practical interest and value to all 
workers in the field of vocational education 
and to school-people generally. 













® Olaf C. Christiansen 


Chicago 
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SCHEDULED PLAYDAYS 


A BOON TO GIRLS ATHLETICS IN THE TRI-COUNTY LEAGUE 


Marie E. Larson, Girls Athletics Adviser, Chino Junior and Senior High 
School, San Bernardino County 


Gris sports activities are left too 
often to happenstance. That is, the in- 
terschool participation of teams in ma- 
jor sports is left to the kindness of 
some school or G.A.A. to play hostess 
at a yearly playday. 

The physical education instructors and 
student Girls Athletic Association officers 
of the Tri-County League (including Clare- 
mont, Puente, Corona, Colton, Citrus, 
Downey, Bonita and Chino High Schools) 
have evolved a yearly schedule which han- 
dles the playday in admirable fashion, gives 
the girl athletes a definite incentive for 
perfection in skill and sportsmanship, and 
assures all-round participation by all schools 
in the communities. 

Four playdays are planned for each year 
— basketball, speedball and _ volleyball, 
hockey, and baseball. These are spaced so 
that the playdays come at about the end 
of each school’s interclass schedule. 

In order to achieve “equality in com- 
petition” it is most desirable, if not al- 
most necessary, for the schools included in 
the schedule to have parallel teaching- 
programs as far as arrangement of sports 
seasons. 

A month or more preceding the play- 
day, the G.A.A. advisers in the league meet 
together and discuss any controversial pos- 
sibilities in rules interpretations, thereby 
avoiding any discrepancies in observance of 
tules by student players. 

Thus, fortified with understanding and 
the friendship of her co-workers, the in- 
structor can wisely coach the four inter- 
class teams which will participate in the 
playday games. There is no neglect of any 


An inportant feature of Pacific House, 
Golden Gate International Exposition, is a 
display of several thousand books on the 
countries and peoples of the Pacific. Dis- 
tinguished authors and bookmen are ap- 
pearing in a series of informal Book Con- 
versations held in Pacific House conference- 
room, Friday evenings, 8:30 p. m.; admis- 
sion free. 


A Radio Log of Advance Programs for 
the California Listener, prepared by Radio 
Division, WPA Education Program of Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, may 
be obtained by writing to that Program 
at Durant School, Room 20, 29th and 
West Streets, Oakland. 


girl interested in intramural sports here, 
for it is well known that the average turn- 
out for extra-curricular athlectic activities 
in the country high school is about one 
complete team for each grade in school. 

Since there are eight schools in the 
league (paralleling the boys league) the 
playdays are divided, four schools to one, 
four to another, on the same day. The 
schedules alternate from year to year, to as 
sure new faces at each playday. Likewise, 
at each playday the class teams from one 
school each play a class from the three 
other schools represented. 

A small fund is set aside from the gen- 
eral athletic league funds to pay for ref- 
erees, who are usually physical education 
majors from nearby colleges and univer- 
sities. 

This plan eliminates the uncertainty, the 
superfluous correspondence which accom- 
panies the usual playday arrangements 
practiced so many places throughout the 
state. 

And this definiteness in no way detracts 
from the play aspect of the playday! 


Jessie Mortensen 

The teaching profession lost one of its 
leaders in the art of teaching in the recent 
passing of Miss Jessie Mortensen, principal 
of Washington School, Salinas. 

Although she had attained to only 53 
years of age, her life was rich with con- 
tributions to those of the community who 
passed through her school. At the time of 
her going, all those who had lived in Salinas 
during their junior high school age, and 
are now between the ages of 12 and 35, had 
been her pupils. No group so large has 
ever paid tribute to a citizen of Salinas as 
paid tribute to her by their presence at the 
services in her memory. 

Never did she spare herself where pupils 
or teachers were concerned. Her advice 
was always good, timely, and well-received. 
Her fine Christian character, beautiful per- 
sonality, and outstanding leadership made 
for her in Salinas schools a place that will 
be hard to fill. 

Jessie Mortensen graduated from Salinas 
High School in 1906 and San Francisco State 
Teachers College in 1908. Since graduation she 
has taken many summer school and extension 
courses with University of California, 

Upon graduation from college she assumed a 
position at once in the Alisal School in Salinas 
where she taught until 1917, transferring then 
to the West End School, then to the Central 
School and later to Washington School of 
which she was principal at the time of her 
death, completing in all over 30 years of edlu- 
cational service.—R. D, Case, Salinas. 


ANNOUNCING 


Special New Books for Special Courses 


JOURNALISM 
AND LIFE 


By Dwicut E. MitcHe.e 


A journalism text for secon- 
dary schools and junior col- 
leges that shows students how 
to use as well as how to pro- 
duce news, editorials, adver- 
tising and features. 

Ready in March 


SPEECH 
EDUCATION 


By Sara M. Barser 


A text that develops all the 
phases of speech work logi- 
cally, on the basis of the 
phonetic method. Illustrative 
material, assignments and 
questions abound. 

Coming in April 


Write for Details and Prices 


COMMENTING 
On a Well-Known Text for Basic English 


"| consider THE ARCH OF EXPERIENCE (Clemo, Everett and 
Everett. $1.36) the best textbook in English | have ever had the 
privilege of looking through." — Helen Stapp, Decatur (Illinois) 


High School. 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 





CHAMPIONSHIP ON ICE 


PLUMAS COUNTY INTRODUCES INTERSCHOLASTIC ICE HOCKEY 


Charles WV. Shepherd, Winter Sports Coach, Portola Junior-Senior 
High School, Portola, Plumas County 


Tix contest for the Scholastic Ice 
Hockey Championship for Califorma 
may be centered in Plumas County. 
High schools of Portola and Quincy 
have developed a thriving two-team 
“league.” Insofar as the school au- 
thorities have been able to discover, 
these two teams are the sole -con- 
tenders for the state championship. 

Ice Hockey long has been a popular 
winter sport in Canada and eastern United 
States. It requires team cooperation, indi- 
vidual skill and daring, is robust enough to 
attract all comers, and combines speed and 
thrills enough to allure spectators. Every- 
where in the east it has been received with 
enthusiasm as a game for high school 
students. 

California climate and topography do not 
provide, except in rare instances, the natural 
facilities needed for development of this 
exciting game. Only in the mountain re- 
gions is found the low temperature neces- 
sary for the formation of natural ice. 
There, most of the rivers flow too rapidly 
to form ice safe for skating. Many of the 
lakes are too remote or too inaccessible for 
common use. 

In the cities, the cost of renting the arti- 


STAMP CLUB 
MEMBERSHIPS 
AVAILABLE TO 
YOUR CLASSES 


ALBERS STAMP CLUB offers 
members valuable stamps and col- 
lectors’ equipment free in exchange 
for the coupons in all Albers Cereals. 
Each member receives membership 
eard and folder showing stamps and 
equipment he may own. Many teach- 
ers have sent for memberships for 
their classes, to help encourage in- 
terest in history, geography and 
foreign languages. Perhaps you would 
like to enroll your classes! 


How To Get Memberships: 


Just write to Albers Bros. Milling 
Co., Stuart Building, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, stating the number of mem- 
berships you want for your pupils. 


ficial ice rinks for high school practice and 
games is almost prohibitive, although it has 
been done in some large cities. Of note 
is Houston, Texas, which has a flourishing 
8-team league among its high and prepara- 
tory schools. 

Plumas County is one portion of the 
state which is fortunate in having the re- 
quired climatic conditions, together with 
bodies of water suitable for the promulga- 
tion of this sport. With these two resources 
at hand, Portola and Quincy High Schools 
are now enjoying the second season of their 
participation in ice hockey as a major 
winter sport. 

Each year the “league” has played a 
three-game series. Interest in the venture 
is increasing rapidly. Larger groups report 
for practice. More spectators attend the 
games. Letters were awarded to the mem- 
bers of the teams at the conclusion of the 
season. The game has become sufficiently 
established by now so that there is little 
danger of its becoming extinct. 

Whether or not other high school ice 
hockey teams do exist in the state, the 
teams of both these Plumas County schools 
derive great pleasure in playing for this 
mythical “Championship.” 


* % % 


C.T.A. Heneor Schools 
(Continued from page 30) 


Southern Section 


Imperial County — Alamitos, Eastside, 
Elm*, Glamis*, Highline*, Lantana*, Mes- 
quite Lake, Trifolium, Westmorland, Win- 
terhaven. 

Inyo County—West Bishop, Bishop 
Union High. 

Los Angeles City—Clifford Street, Hoo- 
ver, Ninety-fifth Street. 

Los Angeles County—Alhambra: Gra- 
nada; Artesia, Charter Oak, Clearwater: 
Roosevelt; Compton Elementary District, 
East Whittier, Hawthorne Elementary Dis- 
trict, Inglewood Secondary District: Leuzin- 
ger High; Inglewood Elementary: Oak 
Street; La Verne City, La Verne Heights, 
Los Nietos, Lowell Joint, Manhattan Beach, 
Mint Canyon, Saugus, Tierra Bonita. 

Orange County—Fountain Valley, Laguna 
Beach Schools, Paularino*, Tustin High 
School. 


*One-teacher school. 
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Riverside County—East Vale, Palo Verde 
Valley Elementary. 

San Bernardino County—Amboy, Ade- 
lanto, Bloomington, Cima*, Crest Forest, 
Daggett*, Fairview*, Fawnskin*, Helen- 
dale*, Hinkley, Hodge*, Lucerne*, Lud- 
low*, Mill, Minneola*, Morongo, Ontario 
District, Oro Grande, Phelan*, Red Moun- 
tain, Trona, Upland District, Yermo, Baker 
Emergency*. 

San Diego County—Campo, Escondido 
High, Fallbrook High School. 

Santa Barbara County—Ballard*, Bonita, 
Lompoc Union High, Santa Rita*, Solvang. 

Ventura County—Bardsdale, Briggs, Mesa 
Union, Ventura County Office. 

Stanislaus County (Bay Section)—Ceres 
Elementary, 19 teachers. — Walter White, 
principal. 


% % % 


J. D. Sweeney, for many years treasurer 
of C.T.A. Northern Section, has reported 
that Red Bluff elementary schools, with 
which he is connected, are again 100% 
in C.T.A. membership. The schools of 
his city are exceedingly proud of the 100% 
membership certificates, which are conspic- 
uously posted in the offices. 


a % % 


J. D. Sweeney informs us that William 
F. Hale, for nine years connected with Red 
Bluff elementary schools, six of which were 
as principal under Mr. Sweeney's superin- 
tendency, has resigned from the local 
school department to accept a position in 
Concord, Contra Costa County. Mr. Hale 
took an active part in the social and civic 
life of Red Bluff; he was an official in Boy 
Scouts, active in Kiwanis, and while in 
charge of Lincoln School organized a 
school boys patrol. 


a x % 


Tehama County Teachers Association 
recently held one of its enjoyable gather- 
ings in Red Bluff. G. W. Mathews, prin- 
cipal, Los Molinos School, is president. 
The address of the evening was made by 
Robert R. Hartzell, principal, Red Bluff 
High School, who toured Mexico last Sum- 
mer, The next meeting of the Association 
will be held in March. 


Wilkinson & Brown's 


Price $1.00 
Recently adopted for 
basal reading throughout 

regon. 


Employing every known 


the roots of all reading 
troubles. Included are a 
wide range of games and 
exercises, memory aids, 
reading practice, diagnos- 
tic and achievement tests. 
Write today for your free 
copy of our new decrip- 
tive booklet No. 22S. 
Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc. 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Fifty Years of Service 


Pauline Merchant, Garden Grove 


ss 
~~ R. FITZ, supervisor, Garden Grove 
school district, Orange County, recently 
retired upon completion of 50 years of 
school service. He has been principal and 
district superintendent of elementary schools 
in Garden Grove for 28 years. When he 
became principal in 1911, there were but 
150 children in the Garden Grove School; 
today there are nearly 1,000. 

Mr. Fitz went to Garden Grove from 
Iowa where he had graduated from Teach- 







































































S. R. Fitz of Garden Grove 


ers College, begun his professional career, 
and taken advanced degrees at Iowa State 
College. 


Mr. and Mrs. Fitz will continue to reside 
on their ranch near Garden Grove. All four 
of their grown children have entered the 
teaching profession and are now serving 
in California schools. C.T.A. Board of 
Directors has awarded Mr. Fitz a Life Mem- 
bership in California Teachers Association. 


Speech Therapy 


Cairornia Society for the Study of 
Speech Therapy announces an all-day meet- 
ing for Sunday, April 2, at Western 
Women’s Club, 609 Sutter St., San Fran- 





BENN PITMAN SHORTHAND—The System 


California should have again. A _ perfect 
system—therefore superior to any others. We 
are prepared to supply all the schools of 
your State. 

We are getting out a new book in the near 
future. Write for information. We also 
earry a training school. 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE CO. 
Greenville, Ohio 


cisco. On the program are,—Dr. Lee 
Travis, University of Southern California, 
Dr. Sarah Stinchfield Hawk, Los Angeles, 
and Dr. V. H. Podstata, San Francisco, and 
other leaders in the field of speech and 
mental hygiene. 

A luncheon meeting will be held for which 


reservations may be made by addressing Mrs. 
G. Ackerman, 291 Surrey Street, San Francisco. 


The Society is an organization which 
concerns itself with the science and art of 
correcting speech impediments. It is plan- 
ning two meetings during the N.E.A. con- 
vention; both will be held on Treasure 
Island at Yerba Buena Club. One is a 
luncheon at the Club on Wednesday, 
July 5. 

On Monday evening, July 3, the Society 
desires to meet any teachers interested 
in speech difficulties at the studio of Mrs. 
Mabel F. Gifford, Western Women’s Club. 


* % # 


N. E. Steele, for many years secretary of 
South Dakota Education Association, has 
resigned his position, effective July 1, 1939, 
to become president of Northern State 
Teacher College, Aberdeen. The Board of 
Directors of South Dakota Education Asso- 
ciation have elected S. B. Nissen to succeed 
Mr. Steele. Mr. Nissen has been editor of 
SDEA Journal, and has given to the school 
people of his state a remarkably fine edu- 
cational magazine, known in professional 
circles throughout the United States. 


* % * 


New Books on Sehool 
Movies 


1. Free Films for Schools. Lists alpha- 
betically 1400 free films from over 300 
throughout the United States. 
Cross-references under 60 headings show at 
a glance what films are available for school 
projects. 

Physical data of each film is recorded, 
the number of reels, whether 16mm. or 
35mm. and whether sound or silent. Gives 
addresses of sponsors or distributors of each 
film. Largest and most up-to-date list of 
free films ever published. 25 cents. 

2. Proceedings of 8th Session of National 
Conference on Visual Education; Yearbook 
of Visual Education; 130 pages; 50 cents. 

Send orders with cash to De Vry Cor- 
poration, 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago. 


sources 


* * * 


Science Problems for the Junior High 
School, by Beauchamp, Mayfield and West, 
is Book 2 in the renowned Basic Studies in 
Science Series, published by Scott, Fores- 
man and Company. This new, handsome 
volume of 578 pages, 413 pictures, con- 
tinues the high standards of content, peda- 
gogy and format which were splendidly 
shown in Book 1. The Scott, Foresman 
series is greatly esteemed by progressive 
teachers. 



























on this summer- 
vacation cruise to 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


in conjunction with the 
8th Biennial Congress 


W.F.E. A. 


A rare chance to live an entire 
summer aboard ship, with a 
joyous round of salt-air relaxa- | 
tion, entertainment and good 
companionship, enhanced by 
trips ashore in friendly foreign 
countries. 5% days in Rio de 
Janeiro for the Congress of the 
World Federation of Education 
Associations. (N.E.A. delegates 
to San Francisco may join cruise 
at New Orleans July 10). 








































Sailing by specially-chartered 
Holland-America Liner 


“ROTTERDAM” 


From New York July 5 
From New Orleans July 10 
Back in New York August 27 













Visiting Havana, Curacao, 
Venezuela, Pernambuco, Buenos | 
Aires, Montevideo, Santos, 5% 
days at Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, 
Trinidad, Barbados, Puerto Rico. 


14,650 MILES 53 DAYS 


*500 up 


Plan now for this new-type vaca- 
tion... Write for information to 


WORLD FEDERATION OF 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 











































JUNIOR HIGH ACTIVITIES 


THE ACTIVITY PERIOD IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Marianne Baity, Teacher, Southwest Junior High School, Sweetwater 
Union High School District, San Diego County 


A. Southwest Junior High School 
we decided to organize a more com- 
plete club program. Our reasons for 
the decision were due to the rapidly- 
increasing enrollment which makes 
possible a more varied Activity Pro- 
gram. 

We made this decision because the 
teachers felt a need for a time during 
which students of this age might 
choose to do something in which they 
were particularly interested. 

The time provided for the club pro- 
gram is the same length as a regular 
period, 55 minutes. It is in addition 
to the regular course-of-study con- 
sisting of 5 regular periods of 55 
minutes each, and a 30-minute home- 
room guidance period daily. 

The 55-minute period is divided so 
that the last 20 minutes is used for 
supervised study; therefore, 
no study halls. 


we have 


Shorter Vacation 
Cruise to 


SOUTH AMERICA 


by American Republics Liner 


“ARGENTINA” 


From New York July 26 
Back in New York September 2 
Now, by popular demand, a second 
cruise—later and shorter—combin- 
ing a glorious vacation with an 
important educational event. This 
“Good Neighbor Liner” (your 
hotel throughout) will visit Rio de 
Janeiro (5 days for the Congress), 
Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Aires. 
38 days. All outside rooms. . . First 
Class from $550, Tourist Class from 


$410 


Write for information to 
World Federation of Education Ass’ns 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


We began our preparation for the or- 
ganization of this club activity program 
last May by obtaining from the pupils in- 
formation as to the activities which ap- 
pealed to them. We did this to ascertain 
which clubs were the most popular with 
the students. 

We also took into consideration the abil- 
ity of the members of the faculty to advise 
the various clubs. 

The clubs which were finally chosen 
were: Glee Club, Orchestra Club, Shop 
Ciub, Gardening Club, Household Science 
Club, Journalism Club and Library Club. 

Each club is described briefly as follows: 

The Glee Club is one of our oldest or- 
ganizations and one which is at all times 
popular. Children in our school delight in 
singing and in participating in plays and 
the annual operetta presented in the spring. 

This operetta which is our only money- 
making venture of the school year draws its 
cast wholly from the Glee Club. The organ- 
ization always learns the season's songs, and 
ac Christmas time presents a program to 
our student body and parents. 

The Orchestra Club is one of our most 
successful clubs. The orchestra leader ad- 
mits any student, with an instrument, who 
has a real desire to play. It is very seldom 
that he finds it necessary to dismiss any 
applicant. His aim is to teach as many chil- 
dren as possible to play an instrument. 

At present there are 38 members in the 
orchestra club and their instruments in- 
clude: 
bones, trumpets, saxophones, piano, drums, 
French horns, and the tuba. 

This club plays at all school functions 
and once a year they give a recital in co- 
operation with the other junior high schools 
and the senior high school of the Sweet- 
water Union High School District. Many 
times, 


violins, bass viol, clarinets, trom- 


certain individuals are chosen for 
solo work, which of course, is a special 
honor. 

The Shop Club makes it possible for 
students to learn a profitable as well as a 
pleasant hobby. The equipment is of great 
value. “The most pleasure of shop work” 
says one of the members, “is the working 
with or carving of wood. To watch our 
plans become an object of smooth perfec- 
tion is the dream of every boy in our 
class.” 

The purpose of the club is to teach the 
members the many uses of the tools and 
the art of working with wood. 

The Gardening Club is just getting or- 
ganized and doing things which are better 
suited to boy members such as building a 
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tool-shed, leveling ground, and hauling rock 
and stone for walks and paths. 

The club has been given a plot of ground 
100 x 130 feet, and the members are plant- 
ing it in lawn, flowers, shrubs, and vege- 
tables. The flowers are to be used in the 
school rooms, and the vegetables sold to 
raise money for more seed and other sup- 
plies. 

The Household Science Club admits both 
boys and girls. It is surprising how many 
boys of today are interested in cooking and 
sewing. 

The club advisor through a questionnaire 
found that the students were particularly 
interested in learning table and company 
manners, the duties of a host and hostess 
and gift making for the holiday season. 
She therefore planned her activity to in- 
clude these topics which met the desires 
and needs of the students. 

The Journalism Club consists of students 
who are interested in writing for a living or 
perhaps as a hobby. This club publishes 
the school paper twice a month. They col- 
lect the material, make the copy, and print 
the paper on our school mimeograph. 

The members of this club are an enthusi- 
astic group and we feel that they are gain- 
ing a great deal of practical experience. 
The quality and value of the school paper 
has increased materially since this club has 
heen organized. 

In the Library Club students are allowed 
to choose books from the school library, or 
bring books from home, which must be ap- 
proved by the club sponsor. The club mem- 
bers read for pleasure. From time to time 
they discuss among themselves books which 
they find particularly interesting, but they 
are not required to write a “form” report 
on books. 


Tiere is nothing especially original 
about either the activity club period or the 
choice of our clubs. They seem to fill the 
needs and wishes of the pupils in our South- 
west Junior High School. 

As our school enrollment grows we hope 
to increase the number of clubs offered. 
We feel that these clubs go far in enlarging 
a student's educational, social, and mental 
outlook on life, both now and in the future 


% + 


Dan O. Root, teacher, Armijo Union 
High School, Fairfield, Solano County (J. 
E. Brownlee, principal) recently contributed 
a praiseworthy article to The Clearing 
House, a monthly journal for modern ju- 
nior and senior high schools, of which Dr. 
Forrest E. Long of New York University 
is editor. 

Mr. Root’s paper, Some Policies for 
Counselors, enumerated and described some 
80 desirable attitudes on the part of sec- 
ondary-school counselors. 
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MALADJUSTMENT 


Edward H. Rowins, Teacher, Washington Junior High School, Pasadena 


I. modern education is to function 
efficiently, it must do so to the end 
that the needs of society as well as of 
individuals are met and satisfied. This 
is a proposition with which few would 
quarrel. 

However, there are many school- 
people who, in the name of progres- 
sive education, have set up elaborate 
programs for the so-called maladjusted 
child. The writer, having had an op- 
portunity to observe both the tech- 
niques employed and the pupils 
served, is led to raise the question as 
to whether such procedures are either 
wise or progressive. 

This position will no doubt call 
forth much indignation, but if honest 
and rational consideration is given to 
the whole problem, the reactions may 
lead to beneficial results. With this in 


mind, permit the writer to present his 
case. 

At the outset let us clarify for the pur- 
pose of this article precisely what is meant 
ty the term “maladjusted.” The writer ex- 
cludes those extreme cases of physically 
and mentally handicapped persons who will 
require special institutional care. He in- 
cludes that marginal element enrolled in 
every school who more often than not are 
academic failures, discipline problems, and 
moral morons. 

The problems of these persons are com- 
plex beyond appreciation and admittedly 
grave. Such pupils are indeed products of 
unfortunate environments and recipients of 
meager biological inheritance. In fact, no 
one has greater sympathy for the mal- 
adjusted person nor a keener concern for 
his situation than the teacher who is work- 
ing with such an individual. But this very 
experience which arouses that feeling of 
sympathy and concern, likewise leads to an 
understanding of other factors too often 
neglected or minimized. 

In the first place, let us consider as 
objectively as possible the factor of relative 
values. Special classes are of necessity ex- 
pensive, and those for the maladjusted 
child as much so as any. Assuming that he 
will profit fully from the best type of edu- 
cational experience, will his ultimate con- 
tribution to society in any way compare 
with that of the average or gifted child? 
The writer's answer is, no. This conclusion 
is based upon close observation of what 
such a maladjusted person does with his 


opportunities. Through no particular fault 
of his own, this inferior type simply lacks 
the capacity to use well that which he has. 

Hence, at a time when schood budgets 
are being attacked and the educational pro- 
gram is subject to question, it would seem 
judicious to the writer to apportion educa- 
tional opportunities in direct ratio to pupils 
abilities and desires to profit from and 
eventually repay through service to society. 

Secondly, if we sincerely believe in the 
psychology of individual differences, is it 
not logical to contend that school experi- 
ence as such may not be feasible for all 
persons? If education means changed be- 
havior resulting from a conscious evaluation 
of experience, the writer is convinced that 
there are many maladjusted children upon 
whom the entire process will be lost. They 
can be trained, yes; but not educated. This 
type of pupil may perhaps be conditioned 
and thus establish simple habits of some 
vocational and social value. But a distinc- 
tion between the two processes should be 
honestly recognized and the differences 
feced. 


Antisocial Interests 


Furthermore, although the maladjusted 
pupil does have interests, they are often the 
kind which cannot be used for motivating 
acceptable social growth. The ideas of 
gambling, of getting something for nothing, 
of there being no wrong except when 
caught, of being carried by society as so- 
ciety’s obligation to them-—to mention 
only a few of those which can be discreetly 
expressed —these are hardly bases upon 
which wholesome character can be built. 


Hhavinc presented what obviously ap- 
pears as a pessimistic picture, the writer in 
all fairness concedes that there are always 
exceptional cases. A child who cannot read- 
ily make adjustments to a prescribed pro- 
gram should certainly not be classed as a 
misfit and immediately relegated to educa- 
tional oblivion. The program might better 
be adjusted to the child. 

But there are reasonable limits, some of 
which compulsory attendance laws have not 
always recognized. The thesis of this article 
is not to refuse opportunities to those who 
need help and can profit from it, but rather 
it is a plea to distinguish, educationally 
speaking, between the desirable and the un- 
desirable. 


American education is following a trend 
toward dangerous mediocrity, a procedure 
common in mass production of bolstering 
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the inferior to the neglect of genuine qual- 
ity. 

The future of democracy will most cer- 
tainly need the honest and intelligent lead- 
ership, which should come from our most 
competent youth and not from those de- 
pendents for whom society must always 
care. Let us cease pretense and place em- 
phasis and efforts where logic dictates. 


i 


Rehearsal for Safety, a book of safety 
plays by Fanny Venable Cannon, is for ele- 
mentary and junior high schools; 135 
pages; published by E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany. 


Not a textbook—but a 


Handbook 


of English 
FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


Prepared by a Committee of the 
. National Conference on Research in 
English. 


POOLEY : KIBBEE - LaBRANT 


A handy reference tool for 
children — the first of its kind 
——to improve speech and writ- 
ing in the middle grades. 


128 pages 60c, list 


Write for Sample Pages. 


PUBLISHED FOR THE 
CONFERENCE BY 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


623 South Wab-sh Avenue 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 





(Continued from Page 9) 


Rose-violet cliffs formed a 
background, with deep green fir trees at 
their base and fields of wildflowers in the 
foreground. 
of color! 

Near one end of Percé Rock is an arch 
worn by the water, and farther on a pin- 
nacle of rock, that has broken away from 
the main wall. 

Farther out in the gulf is Bonaventure 
Island, a bird sanctuary inhabited by thou- 
sands of gulls and gannets. A launch goes 
out to the island every afternoon during 
the tourist season. 

There were a few fishing-boats in the 
harbor. Along the shore stretched hun- 
dreds of racks with codfish drying. Fish- 
ing is the chief industry of the Gaspesians 
with cod the greatest catch, salmon next. 
Lumbering and farming are next in im- 
portance. 


of landscapes. 


It was a spectacular panorama 


Meter browsing around Percé village 
for several hours we continued our drive 
south on the shore of the Gulf of St. 
We wound 
woods, past red cliffs at the edge of the 
deep blue sea, viewed little harbors and 
canals with colorful fishing boats anchored 
and warm brown nets drying in the sun. 

Field after field of daisies were spread 
out before us, buttercups, wild sweet peas, 
a few wild iris, wild roses, some fireweed, 
hollyhocks, and mustard. This month of 
July was the spring and summer season for 
flowers. 

Quantities of wood, all cut about two 
feet in length, for paper-pulp, were stocked 
along the way. We also saw whole fences 
made of fire wood piled high. 

At Port Daniel we stopped for after- 
noon refreshments at a private home din- 
ing-room, facing the blue north Atlantic. 
The smiling mother of four little girls 
and one small boy, all charming, provided 
us with delicious fresh lobster salad, tea, 


SUPERFLUOUS 
* HAIR 


Positively 
Destroyed 


Your Beauty 
Restored 


ELECTROLYSIS 


is the only method endorsed by physi- 
cians. We are the inventors of multiple 
needle electrolysis and leaders for 42 
years in the removal of superfluous hair. 
No pain—no scars—experienced operators 
and reasonable rates for guaranteed work. 


MADAME STIVER 


133 GEARY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Suite 723 — Phone EXbrook 3380 
Write for information 


Lawrence. through many 
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all the home-made cookies we could eat, 
home-canned peaches, all for a small sum. 
It was at Port Daniel that Cartier stopped 
while he explored the Bay of Chaleur 
which we were approaching. 

We passed a long range of deep green 
velvet hills, tree-covered, with vari-colored 
green fields at their base. In the late 
afternoon sun, with the red earth showing 
and pink clover fields close by, it was a 
vivid scene. 

Our last glimpse of the Gaspé Penin- 
suland was from the deck of a tiny ferry, 
the Emilia R. which transported us across 
the small end of the Baie de Chaleurs to 
Campbellton, New Brunswick. 


* * * 


Jehiel Davis Tours 


oD ener S. Davis of Van Nuys for 
many years has been conducting motor tours 
for teachers and others to all parts of the 
world. He offers a number of trips for 
the coming summer. Two of these include 
the World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations meeting in Rio de Janeiro. 

Mr. Davis will personally conduct a 
group through Scandinavia, Russia, Tur- 
key, Italy and France. 


* * * 


Summer Workshops in Secondary Edu- 
cation (an experiment in the in-service 
training of teachers and other educational 
workers) a handsomely illustrated, 46-page 
bulletin by Ryan and Tyler, is published 
by Progressive Education Association, 310 
West 90th Street, New York City. 

The history of this significant movement, 
what the workshops were like, and the les- 
sons learned therefrom, are admirably pre- 
sented. 


* * * 


Dr. Frank M. Stanger, teacher of his- 
tory, San Mateo Junior College, whose His- 
tory of San Mateo County was recently 
published, is conducting a course on the 
history of that county, auspices San Mateo 
Junior College Adult Center, at the college, 
Thursday evenings. 

The series will terminate in an excursion 
to points of historic and romantic interest 
in the county. 


= * * 


Eekdahl-Sundin Moeves 


Ecxpanvsunpin Travel Bureau, for 
many years at 1043 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles, has moved into larger quarters on 
the sixth floor at’ 1031 South Broadway. 
The new location has about three times as 
much floor space. Mr. Sundin and John E. 
Gardner, Jr., are in active charge at the 
new location. 
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Valley Business Meet 


© ranisLaus County Commercial Club 
will be host to 22 schools of the Second 
Central Valley Business Conference, at 
Turlock Union High School, March 18. 

Officers of Stanislaus County Commercial 
Club are Charlene Perrott, president; Marjorie 
Rose, vice-president; Greta Olsson, secretary ; 
Pearl Eklund, corresponding secretary; Grant 
Galvin, treasurer; Rosemary Wejmar, publicity ; 
and Setsuo Iwata, editor, Stanislaus County 
Commercial Club News, 


Mae B. White, adviser of the conference, 
assisted by Gordon K. Smith, Estha Rodkey, 
and Josephine Gerrick have outlined the 
program. The luncheon program will be 
in charge of Patterson Union High Schvol 

Schools invited to the conference are: Fresno, 
Hanford, Madera, Livingston, Gustine, Los 
Banos, Orestimba, Patterson, Modesto, Hughson, 
Denair, Manteca, Linden, Merced, Oakdale, Hil- 
mar, Ripon, Chowchilla, Woodland, Ceres, Lodi, 
Tracy, and Stockton. 


* * * 


University of Denver 


University of Denver, School of Com- 
merce 1939 summer session will be con- 
ducted in two terms, — 1. June 19 to July 
21, and 2. July 24 to August 25. The two 
terms form a full quarter of university 
study, but students may enroll in either 
term independent of the other. 

Many special conferences will be held 
during the 1939 summer session, such as 
a health and recreation conference, parent 
education conference, business education 
conference, educational and_ recreational 
tours, progressive education workshop, in- 
stitute of speech arts, and daily assembly 
discussions of current interest. 

A full schedule of courses will be offered 
in liberal arts and sciences, education, 
teacher-training, fine arts, dramatics, speech, 
social work, business administration and 
commercial education, and librarianship. 


* * * 


Dwight M. Lydell, formerly assistant su- 
perintendent of the Monrovia-Arcadia- 
Duarte union high school district, has re- 
cently been elected superintendent of 
schools at Monrovia City School District 
and is taking charge immediately. 


* * * 


E. Laurence Palmer, director of nature 
education, American Nature Association 
and professor of rural education, Cornel! 
University, is author of Nature Magazine's 
Guide to Science Teaching, 128 pages: 
address American Nature Association, 1214- 
16th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


San Francisco Adult Education Council 
has headquarters at 486 California Street, 
room 507; George P. Saunders is secretary. 
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Gaylord Book on Libraries 





Gaytorp BROTHERS, with Western 
headquarters at Stockton, and plant at 
Syracuse, New York, issue a beautiful, pro- 
fusely-illustrated brochure on Planning and 
Equipping the Modern Library for School 
or Community. Free copies of this highly- 
practical bulletin will be sent to any teacher 
on request. 

For 42 years Gaylord Brothers has been 
manufacturing library supplies and selling 
direct to libraries of all types,—public, 
school, college, special, and others. 

Among these supplies are all kinds of 
catalog cards, book-cards and _ pockets, 
printed forms, magazine and pamphlet 
covers, publicity supplies, book-repair ma- 
terials and electric automatic charging 
machine. 

Gaylord Brothers is known throughout 
the library world for the high quality of its 
merchandise, for new ideas in library equip- 
ment, and for promptness in filling orders. 

This specialized library service is an 
accommodation to which the customer 1s 
entitled and which he receives when he 
buys from Gaylord Brothers. 

e- <°*@ 


Macmillan Handbook of English, de- 
signed for use in college courses in English 
composition, a praiseworthy substantial and 
conveniently-arranged manual of 440 pages, 
is by John M. Kierzek, professor of English, 
Oregon State College, and is published by 
the Macmillan Company. This admirable 
book is a rhetoric and a handbook com- 


bined. 
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Crusaders Contest 


Whror4 a vacation trip to Hawaii as a 
reward for the winner, The California Cru- 
saders have announced the start of their 
fourth annual public-speaking contest for 
high school students of northern California. 

The theme is American Citizenship and 
the students are given an opportunity to 
discuss a wide variety of related topics. 
Entries close March 10 and the final con- 
test will be held April 27 in Veterans War 
Memorial building, San Francisco. 

“This contest,” declared Samuel J. Hume, 
director of the Crusaders, a non-partisan 
organization, “is designed to encourage 
among the youth of California a deeper 
appreciation of the ideals, principles and 
obligations of American citizenship. It has 
the endorsement of educators, students, vet- 
erans and thinking men and women every: 
where.” 

In addition to the Hawaiian trip, tro- 
phies and vacations at Camp Curry in Yo- 
semite Valley and Aetna Springs will be 
awarded the other winners. Gold cups will 
be given the other finalists. Silver cups 
will be presented to the students winning 
regional championships, while county win- 
ners will receive gold medals. Each student 
participating in the contest will receive an 
honor award bearing a stirring charge of 
citizenship. 

Last year’s contest, according to Hume, was 
a brilliant success. More than 15,000 students 
entered the competition and championships were 
established in 41 counties. The championship 
was won by Richard Egan of St. Ignatius High 
School, San Francisco. Second place was award- 
ed John Reidenbach of Oakland High School. 
Willis Rosser of Sequoia Union High School, 
Redwood City, placed third, and Jesse Franklin 


of Oroville Union High School was accorded 
honorable mention. 

Other finalists were Robert Bailey, Westwood 
High School; Thomas Howard, Balboa High 
School, San Francisco; Clayton Neel, Fowler 
Union High School; Frank Nunes, Antioch High 
School; Richard Thompson, Grant Union High 
School, North Sacramento, and Norma Valterza 
of St. Joseph’s Presentation Academy, Berkeley. 


* * * 


The Phonographie Institute 


C carence Balthaser is manager of The 
Phonographic Institute Company, publish- 
ers of Pitman-Howard Shorthand, “The 
American System,” and educators of teach- 
ers, reporters, and secretaries. Founded by 
Benn Pitman and Jerome B. Howard, the 


company has headquarters at Greenville, 
Darke County, Ohio. 


COMING 


March 3-4— American Association of 
Junior Colleges; annual conference. Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi, 
president of San Bernardino Valley Junior 
College, is president of the Association. 
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March 7-14 — California 
Week; 4th annual observance. 


Conservation 


March 9-11—Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association; annual convention. New York 


City. 


March 14-18—Public Schools Business 
Officials Association; annual meeting. Oak- 
land. 


March 25—C.T.A. Bay Section Council; 
regular meeting. Hotel Sir Francis Drake, 
San Francisco. 


March 27—Lum and Abner radio broad- 
cast, C.B.S., 8:15 p.m. N.E.A. educational 
program. 


March 30-April 1—National Association 
of Penmanship Teachers and Supervisors. 
Cincinnati. 


March 31-April 1—California Education- 
al Research Association, Northern Section; 
annual meeting. Hotel Empire, San Fran- 
cisco. 


April 1-4—Pacific Arts Association; an- 
nual meeting. San Francisco. 


April 2-5—California Elementary Princi- 
pals Association; annual convention. Hotel 
Oakland. 


April 2-5 — California- Western Music 
Educators Conference. Long Beach. 


April 3-5—California Secondary School 
Principals; annual convention. San Fran- 


cisco. 


April 3-6— American Association for 
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Kelso Travel Bureau 
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Little, Brown & Company 


Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
49th annual conference. San Francisco. 


April 6-7—California Home Economics 
Association executive council meeting; Vi- 
salia. 


April 7-8—C.T.A. Board of Directors; 
regular meetings. Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco. 


April 8—C.T.A. Annual Meeting; 
State Council of Education. Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco. 


April 9—Easter Sunday. 


April 24-29 — California - Public 
Schools Week; 10th Annual Observ- 
ance. 

Charles Albert Adams, State chairman. 


April 10-14—Association for Childhood 
Education; 46th annual study conference. 
Hotel Atlanta Biltmore, Atlanta. 


April 12-15—Southwestern Music Educa- 
tors Conference. San Antonio, Texas. 


Macmillan Company 
McCabe Tour, Myrtle P 
Metropolitan Travel Service 


National Association of Chewing Gum 
Manufacturers 3rd cover 

Noble and Noble 

Northern Pacific Railway 


Oregon Summer Sessions 
Phonographic Institute Company 


Robertson’s Travel Bureau 
Row, Peterson & Company. 


Santa Fe Railway 

Scott, Foresman & Company 
Stiver, Madame 

Southern Pacific Company 


University of Hawaii 
Varsity European Tours 


Winston Co., John C 

Woodbury College 

World Federation of Education Associa- 
tion Tours 37 and 38 


April 14—Pan-American Day; National 
observance. 


April 14—Northern California Associa- 
tion for Exceptional Children; annual con- 
vention. San Francisco. 


April 24-27—American Red Cross and 
Junior Red Cross; annual convention. 
Washington, D.C. 


April 27-29—California School Band, 
Orchestra and Chorus Association Festival; 
Treasure Island. 


April 29—Modern Language Association 
of Southern California. U.C.L.A., Los An- 
geles. 


May 14-18 — California Conference of 
Social Work; 31st annual meeting. Oakland. 


May 15-20—California Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers; annual convention. 
Santa Barbara. 


May 20—San Francisco Teachers Day at 
the Exposition. 
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May 20—School Library Association of 
California, Northern Section. 


May 26-27—American Association of 
University Women; annual convention of 
California group. San Francisco. 


May 26-27 — California Agricultural 
Teachers Association; annual meeting, San 
Luis Obispo. 


June 5-6 — Business-Consumer Relations 
Conference on advertising and selling prac- 
tices; auspices National Advertising Associa- 
tion of Better Business Bureaus. Buffalo. 


June 18-23—American Library Associa- 
tion; annual convention. San Francisco. 


' June 20 - 30—Institute of International 
Relations; 5th annual session. Méills Col- 
lege. 


June 26-28—Delta Upsilon Phi, national 
honorary fraternity of early childhood edu- 
cation; 16th annual convention. San Fran- 
cisco. 


June 26-July 1—American Association 
for the Advancement of Science; annual 
conference of Pacific Division. Stanford 
University. 


July 2-6—National Education As- 


. sociation Convention, San Francisco. 


Join the N.E.A. 


July 10-12—California School Employees 
Association; annual convention. San Jose. 


July 10-21—N.E.A. Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals; 3d annual con- 
ference. University of California, Berkeley. 


August—Congreso-Internacional de Cate- 
dratios de la Literatura Ibero-americana, 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


August 1-5—World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations; biennial convention. 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


September 28-29 — California School 
Trustees Association annual convention. 
Hotel Leamington, Oakland. 


October 17-20—American Public Health 
Association; 68th annual meeting. William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 


November 5-11 — American Education 


Week. 


December 1-2—California Association for 
Childhood Education; annual convention. 
Los Angeles. 


December 28-30 — Phi Delta Kappa 
Council; annual meeting. Chicago. 
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National Commercial Teachers Feder- 
ation 1939 Yearbook deals with Indices of 
Good Teaching and is available to mem- 
bers of the federation without extra charge. 
The membership fee of $2 a year en- 
titles members to the yearbook, the Busi- 
ness Education Digest, (a quarterly mag- 
azine), and attendance at the annual con- 
vention. For information, write J. Murray 
Hill, secretary, Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


International Relations 


Institutes of International Relations at 
Whittier and Mills Colleges 


Tus summer an opportunity to become 
informed accurately about the ‘fascinating 
although confusing world scene—combined 
with a chance for relaxation and recreation 
—is again offered by the Institutes of Inter- 
national Relations. In California these ses- 
sions will be held for ten days at the attrac’ 
tive campuses of Whittier and Mills Col- 
leges. 


In 1938, teachers comprised the largest 
single vocational group at the institutes. To 
teachers in full-time attendance this sum- 
mer, the State Department of Education 
offers two units of credit for the issuance 
or renewal of teaching credentials. 


Those attending the Mills College Insti- 
tute in Oakland will be given the opportu- 
nity to visit Treasure Island, where a great 
variety of international exhibits from all 
over the world will be found. One out- 
standing feature is the exhibit of Peace 
Projects, sponsored by 24 national and in- 
ternational groups. 


These Institutes are planned for teachers 
in every field, with special opportunity for 
pursuit of individual interests. During the 
morning there will be lectures, forums, and 
choice of round tables. The afternoons are 
completely unscheduled for reading, per- 
sonal conferences and informal groups with 
the leaders, and leisure activities. An ex- 
tremely popular feature of the Institute, 
judging by previous years, will be the eve- 
ning program, which consists of public lec- 
tures, panel discussions, forums, and de- 
bates, followed every evening by an infor- 
mal question period with the speakers in 
the reception-room of one of the halls. 

The dates of these ten-day sessions in 
California are: Mills College, June 20-30; 
Whittier Institute at Whittier College, June 
28-July 8. These are two of nine such In- 
stitutes to be held in various parts of the 
country. Another one will convene at Reed 
College, Portland, Oregon, June 18-28. 

Detailed information concerning the pro- 
gram and arrangements for these Institutes 
may be obtained by writing to Joseph 
Conard, Mills College, Oakland. 
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EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 


DIGEST OF BILLS; 1939 CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE 
Roy W. Cloud 


‘Baw is presented herewith a Digest of educational proposals introduced 


as bills in the 53rd Session of the California Legislature prior to the Consti- 
tutional recess, January 25, 1939. 


A record number of proposals pertaining to school affairs, 118 in the Senate 
and 333 in the Assembly —a total of 451, has been introduced. This total may 
be increased by additional school proposals, as each member of the Legislature 
may present two additional bills after the Session reconvenes. 


We have endeavored to give a brief statement concerning each bill. Some of 
the bills as presented at the Legislature, cover several closely-printed pages. 
The Digest endeavors to indicate the purpose and intent of each bill. 

Every educational measure introduced in the Legislature must be considered 
by the Committee to which it has been assigned. Most of the school bills will 
go to the Education Committee of the Assembly or of the Senate, which Com- 
mittees will study, recommend, or reject the various bills. Those bills recom- 
mended for passage will then go before the Senate and Assembly for action. 

For the convenience of our readers, the name and home address of each 
member of the Senate and Assembly Education Committees are presented here- 
with. The Sacramento address of all the members is The State Capitol. They 
are: 


Senate Education Committee 


Name Home Address 
Charles H. Deuel, Chairman 396 East 4th St., Chico 
George M. Biggar Covelo 
John D. Foley 2000 The Alameda, San Jose 
Chris N. Jespersen Atascadero 
Roy J. Nielsen Bank of America Building, Sacramento 
Harry L. Parkman 934 Rosewood Drive, San Mateo 
Harold J. Powers Eagleville 
Herbert W. Slater Box 96, Santa Rosa 
Edward H. Tickle Carmel 
Assembly Education Committee 
Name Home Address 
Ralph C. Dills, Chairman 1505 N. Spring St., Compton 
Mrs. Jeanette E. Daley 4430 Boundary St., San Diego 
John W. Evans 7174 W. 46th St., Los Angeles 
Dan Gallagher 1670 Folsom St., San Francisco 
Gordon H. Garland Woodlake 
Wilbur F. Gilbert 3537 The Paseo, Los Angeles 
Robert M. Green 214 19th Avenue, San Francisco 
Gardiner Johnson 765 San Luis Road, Berkeley 
Miss Eleanor Miller 251 South Oakland Avenue, Pasadena 
Alfred W. Robertson 15 W. Carrillo, Santa Barbara 
Harold F. Sawallisch 437 15th St., Richmond 
Charles M. Weber 300 First National Building, Stockton 
Ray Williamson 41 Roselyn Terrace, San Francisco 
Senate Bills S. B. 11 Westover. Adds Sections 


2.1122 and 2.1123 to the School Code. 
This provides that in every junior college 
district composed of two or more high 

“Upon receipt of a written request from school districts, the junior college board 
the parent or guardian of any pupil, the may divide the districts into 5 wards of 
principal shall excuse such pupil from at- nearly equal population and provides that 
tendance upon any course in physical ed- a member of the board shall be elected 
ucation.” from each ward. 


S. B. 7 McBride. Changes Section 3.748 
and reads as follows: 
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S. B. 30 Hollister. Covers the oper- 
ation of cars to transport various people 
including public school children. 

S. B. 86 Hays. Provides changes in 
many sections of the School Code and re- 
lates to the erection of dormitories and 
other buildings in institutions of higher 
learning supported in whole or in part by 
state funds. 

S. B. 87 Hollister. Adds sections 6.47914 
and 6.47914 to the School Code. Relates 
to school buses and changes in school 
buses which may be required by the State 
Board of Education. 

S. B. 89 Garrison. Adds a new section 
to 6.53 of the School Code, and would 
provide that whenever a board of educa- 
tion has done everything in its power to 
secure improvements of buildings and 
equipment and the people of the district 
have refused to furnish funds for neces- 
sary repairs, then the trustees of the dis- 
trict cannot be held personally liable for 
any injuries which may result from defec- 
tive school property. 

S. B. 104 Hhollister. Amends section 
1.91 of the School Code, relating to the 
regulation of school buses. 

S. B. 124 Hays. Amends Section 1.91 
of the School Code relating to the con- 
struction, design, operation, equipment and 
color of school buses. 

S. B. 141 Garrison. Amends 
2.865 to read as follows: “Each session of 
the trustees meeting may be called at any 
hour on the day specified and may con- 
tinue for such time as those meeting see 
fit.” 

S. B. 145 Fletcher. Amends section 2.134 
of the School Code, to permit an elemen- 
tary school district to be formed from ter- 
ritory of certain districts. 

S. B. 146 Fletcher. Adds new sections 
to the School Code, which provide for the 
construction and maintenance of certain 
roads not part of the county or state high- 
way which lead to a public school. 

S. B. 147 Fletcher. Adds a new section 
to the State Highway Code relating to the 
same roads mentioned in S. B. 146. 

S. B. 163 McBride. Exempts “food pro- 
ducts” from the sales tax. 

S. B. 167 Kenny. Adds a new section 
5.1104A to the School Code, relating to 
local school district retirement and pro- 
vides that when a school district is merged, 
annexed or consolidated with a school dis- 
trict which has a local retirement district, 
that the employes of the newly-formed 
union district shall come under the pro- 
vision of the local retirement act. Same as 
A. B. 1331. 

S. B. 168 Kenny. Amends 5.1104 of 
the School Code, relating to the district 
retirement of teachers and other employees 
of school districts; fixes the time for serv- 
ice in such district for regular retirement 
and for disability retirement. Permits a 
break in service for a period not exceed- 


section 


ing 3 years at any one time. Same as A. B. 
1328. 

S. B. 185 Parkman. To enact a new 
section to be numbered 5.855 relating to 
the Public School Teachers Permanent 
Fund and provides that if in any fiscal 
year the disbursements made from the 
School Teachers Permanent Fund shall ex- 
ceed the income, that the deficit will be 
provided from the State General Fund. 

S. B. 191 Biggar, Brown, Keating, 
Kenny, Metzger, Myhand, Pierovich and 
Slater. This proposal seeks to add new 
sections to the School Code as follows: “Ex- 
cept as provided in 3.26, there shall be a 
continuous summer vacation of not less 
than 90 days in all elementary and sec- 
ondary public schools in the State of Cali- 
fornia. Section 3.26. Whenever winter 
snows render it impossible to maintain 
classes in any school for a total of 170 
teaching-days, unless the summer vacation 
is less than 90 days in length, such schools 
may so shorten the summer vacation that 
classes may be maintained for 170 days of 
actual teaching.” 

S. B. 215 Law. Adds a new section to 
the School Code to be numbered 5.774, 
which reads as follows: “Governing boards 
may employ a person not a member of the 
board to act as secretary and bookkeeper 
for the board.” 

It also amends section 5.780 to permit 
payment of such secretary and bookkeeper. 

S. B. 239 Deuel. Authorizes sale of 
Chico State College lands and use of money 
from sale for new buildings at the College. 

S. B. 242 Crittenden. Amends sections 
5.792, 5.793, 5.795, 5.796, 5.798, etc., of 
the School Code. Sets up the method by 
which nonccertificated employees of school 
districts may attain civil service status. Same 
as A. B. 2248. 

S. B. 261 Shelley. 


Appropriates $300,- 
000 for acquisition of land and erection of 
buildings for San Francisco State College. 


S. B. 310 Nielsen. Adds a new section 
to the School Code and provides that the 
refusal of any pupil to comply with rules 
and regulations relating to the saluting of 
the flag and pledging allegiance, shall con- 
stitute good cause for the suspension or 
expulsion of such pupil violating the rules. 

S. B. 316 Crittenden. Authorizes estab- 
lishment of a Civil Service system in coun- 
ties. Creates the office of Civil Service 
Commissioner. Prohibits practically all po- 
litical activity upon the part of any one 
under the Civil Service established by this 
act. 

S. B. 326 DeLap. Provides for the 
establishment of junior traffic patrols and 
permits the governing boards of any school 
district to set up rules and regulations for 
such junior traffic patrols. 

S. B. 340 Phillips. Amends sections 1.71 
and 1.81 of the School Code. Extends 
from 3 to 5 years the period for which 
continuing contracts may be entered into by 
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a school district for transportation of pupils. 

S. B. 341 Phillips. Provides for the 
method of division of a high school dis- 
trict which maintains two or more high 
schools which are separated by a distance 
of 20 miles or more by the nearest traveled 
road. 

S. B. 342 Phillips. Amends the provi- 
sion of the School Code regarding registra- 
tion of warrants and the method of pay- 
ment of school funds by requisitions and 
warrants. 

S. B. 347 Shelley. Authorizes sale of 
San Francisco State College land and use 
of money from sale for new site and build- 
ings. 

S. B. 396 Garrison. Amendment to the 
Political Code to permit Boards of Super- 
visors to employ for and on behalf of any 
districts in the county, special services and 
advice in financial, economic, accounting, 
engineering, legal or administrative persons 
specially trained for services in these fields. 

S. B. 397 Garrison. An act permitting 
cities, counties, and other political subdivi- 
sions of the State to make expenditures in 
certain cases for distributing information 
concerning propositions to appear on the 
ballot. 

S. B. 411 Fletcher. Skeleton bill limit- 
ing fees of employment agencies. 

S. B. 412 Fletcher. Relates to fees for 
employment services. 

S. B. 413 Fletcher. Amends the Labor 
Code to provide that beginning with Jan- 
uary 1, 1940, no employment agency shall 
receive a fee from an applicant for em- 
ployment, or from a person to whom em- 
ployment is furnished, or to whom informa- 
tion is furnished leading to employment. 

S. B. 434 Nielsen. Referred to Com- 
mittee on Civil Service. Amends the re- 
tirement law relating to State Employees 
Retirement System. Extends time within 
which certain persons may elect to become 
members of Employees Retirement System 
or State Retirement System to January 1, 
1939, and of employees thereafter, to six 
months after such employment. 

S. B. 439 Fletcher. Provides $5,000 for 
the State Department of Education for 
publications of the California State Histor- 
ical Association. 

S. B. 443 Keating. Amends the Califor: 
nia Nautical School Act and makes pro- 
vision concerning the meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the school and the per 
sonnel thereof and other matter. 

S. B. 444 Hays. Provides for an ap- 
propriation for the purchase of additional 
lands for Fresno State College. 

S. B. 449 Biggar. Adds a new section 
to the School Code, to provide for the 
payment of a bond at district cost when a 
school district having Indian children is re- 
quired by the Federal Government to fur- 
nish a bond. 

S. B. 450 Biggar. Amends School Code 
Section 4.366, the school district budget 
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law, by providing that at any time after 
the submission of a school budget and prior 
to its resubmission to the county superin- 
tendent of schools, that on a written re- 
quest signed by not less than 60 per cent 
of the persons owning property in the 
district, the Board of Education must re- 
view and change the budget according to 
instructions, provided the total proposed 
expenditure of the district as shown by 
the budget is more than the amount 
required to be raised by the school dis- 
trict tax. 

S. B. 453 Crittenden. Adds a new sec- 
tion 4.789 to the School Code, to provide 
that whenever a school district has filed its 
estimate and an error has been made which 
causes shortage in income of the school 
funds, leaving the district without sufficient 
income to meet its necessary obligations, 
the treasurer, district attorney and county 
auditor shall file with the county superin- 
tendent of schools a deficiency certificate 
showing the amount necessary to. cover 
such figures. On the filing of such de- 
ficiency certificate, the county superintend- 
ent of schools shall transfer from the 
county elementary school supervision fund 
an amount necessary to provide for the 
deficiencies for such district. 

S. B. 455 Foley. An act to provide for 
construction and improvement, etc., for the 
San Jose State College. 

S. B. 456 Slater. Is a repeal of certain 
Chapters, Articles, and Sections of the 
School Code having to do with the educa- 
tion of physically-handicapped minors and 
the enactment of new provisions for the 
education of such physically-handicapped 
minors. 

S. B. 459 Hollister. Is an appropriation 
for construction, improvements, etc., for 
the Santa Barbara State College. 

S. B. 463 Fletcher. An appropriation 
for construction, etc., for the San Diego 
State College. 

S. B. 464 Jespersen. Relates to the 
establishment of the California Polytechnic 
School. 

S. B. 465 Jespersen. Provides for an ap- 
propriation for minor construction and re- 
pairs at the California Polytechnic School. 

S. B. 466 Jespersen. Provides an ap- 
propriation for construction and improve- 
ments at the California Polytechnic School. 

S. B. 467 Jespersen. Provides for the 
support of the California Polytechnic 
School. 

S. B. 468 Jespersen. Provides $25,000 
for a revolving fund for the California 
Polytechnic School and from which amount 
loans may be made to needy and deserving 
students. 

S. B. 486 Phillips. Is a clarification of 
6.580 defining the term “trustees” or “‘li- 
brary trustees” of a union high school 
library district. 

S. B. 493 Kenny. Permits Boards of 
Supervisors to use the advertising fund to 











furnish music and musical appearances, hire 
musicians, orchestras, bands or other musi- 
cal organizations for the purpose of ad- 
vertising the county. 

S. B. 495 Hays. Sabbatical leave bill 
for persons engaged in instructional work 
in state colleges. 

S. B. 518 Kenny. Referred to Com- 
mittee on County Government. This is 
a new act relating to community recrea- 
tion. It authorizes cities, counties and 
school districts to make adequate provision 
therefor, and sets forth the powers and 
duties of the State Department of Educa- 
tion in connection therewith, and makes 
an appropriation of $70,000 for the State 
Department of Education to carry out the 
necessary work. The purpose of this act 
is to promote the health and general wel- 
fare of the people of the State and of pu- 
pils of public schools, by organizing re- 
creational activities. 

S. B. 520 Kenny. Clarifies the local 
school district retirement law, adds a new 
section 5.1107-1 and provides for the man- 
within a single school system. 
A. B. 1332. 

S. B. 521 Kenny. Adds section 5.1102 
to the School Code, which provides that 
teachers or other employees of a school 
district employed at the time a district re- 
tirement plan is set up may elect whether 
or not they will be bound by the provisions 
of the retirement plan. It further provides 
that any teacher or other employee entering 
such a school system after the beginning 
of the retirement plan must become a mem- 
ber of the retirement system. 
A. B. 1327. 

S. B. 531 Kenny. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Social Welfare. This act would 
add a number of new sections to the 
Political Code and provides that every pub- 
lic officer and employee of the State or 
any county, city and county, municipal 
corporation, district, public corporation or 
political subdivision, whenever elected or 
appointed, shall file a written property 
statement under oath with the State Board 
of Equalization. Such property statement 
shall show all of the real and personal 
property, money, or other valuables owned 
by the officer or employee and shall be 
given under oath. Such a statement must 
be filed at the beginning of every term 
of employment. No salary may be paid 
unless such statement is on file and any 
person failing to comply with the sections 
is guilty of a misdemeanor. 

S. B. 551 Hollister. Amends the Labor 
Code, relating to a state-wide system of 
health insurance to aid in distributing the 
costs of medical care and treatment and 
making an appropriation therefor. 

S. B. 561 Quinn. Makes an appropria- 
tion of $90,000 for the construction of an 
industrial arts building for Humboldt State 
College. 

S. B. 562 Deuel. Clarifies law relating 
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to absent voters voting at school district 
elections. 

S. B. 564 Deuel. Prohibits conveyance 
of land to State or political subdivisions, 
unless all liens on property have been paid, 
or provision has been made for such pay- 
ment. 

S. B. 565 Deuel. Makes an appropria- 
tion for construction, etc., at Chico State 
College. 

S. B. 570 McBride. Amends section 
2.112 of the School Code, relating to the 
addition of territory to city school districts. 

S. B. 593 Westover. Referred to the 
Committee on Governmental Efficiency. 
Amends section 677.5 of the Political Code 
relating to budgets. It provides that in 
every state office, department, institution, 
board, officer and other agency of the 
state for whom appropriations have been 
made shall submit to the Department of 
Finance for approval a budget on such 
forms as may be prescribed by the De- 
partment of Finance. Any officer or em- 
ployee who incurs an expenditure in ex- 
cess of the provisions of the fiscal year 
budget as approved by the Department of 
Finance, shall be liable personally and on 
his official bond for the amount of such 
expenditure. It further provides that the 
Department of Finance may 
amend the budget. 

S. B. 615 Westover. To Committee on 
Governmental Efficiency. Relates to the 
cost of parents of minors attending the 
California School for the Deaf. 

S. B. 619 Tickle. Amends sections 4.875 
and 4.877, School Code. State Depart- 
ment of Education proposal covering ap- 
portionments from the State high school 
funds to unapportioned county high school 
funds on account of attendance credited 
thereto. 

S. B. 620 Tickle. Amends School Code 
section 2.92 and adds new section 2.95 to 
the School Code. It provides for the elec- 
tion of a superintendent of schools by a 
board of education and enumerates certain 
powers and duties of the superintendent. 

S. B. 632 Kenny. Amendment to the 
Credit Union Code. Provides for the meth- 
od by which a member of a credit union 
may be expelled from such credit union, and 
provides for the examination of the ac- 
counts of a credit union. 

S. B. 669 Shelley. Makes an appropria- 
tion for construction, improvement, etc., 
at San Francisco State College. 

S. B. 687 Tickle. Amends Section 4.734 
of the School Code, to define that a full 
day's attendance at special day and evening 
high school classes, shall be four 60-minute 
hours. 


S. B. 688 Tickle. 


revise or 


Adds a new Chapter 


to the School Code, to provide for a state 
emergency elementary and high 
funds. 

S. B. 693 Shelley, Foley, Keating, Kenny 
and Garrison. Referred to the Committee 
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on Governmental Efficiency. Provides for 
the establishment and operation of a Cali- 
fornia Youth Commission. 

S. B. 696 Mixter. An act to amend 
section 5.540 of the School Code, relating 
to physical examinations of teachers for 
active tuberculosis. Same as A. B. 1964. 

S. B. 715 Foley. This is an act to add 
a new article to Chapter I of Part I of 
Division V of the School Code, to provide 
tenure for the members of the faculties of 
the State Colleges. 

S. B. 721 Westover. An act to add a 
new article to the School Code, to be 
numbered Article V of Chapter II of Part 
IV of Division III of the School Code, to 
provide for the education of mentally 
handicapped children. This proposal is 
sponsored by California Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. Same as A. B. 1864. 

S. B. 722 Biggar. Adds section 2.180 
to the School Code, relating to the sus- 
pension and lapsing of school districts in 
joint union elementary school districts. 

S. B. 733 Mixter. 
graph to section 5.871 of the School 
Code, to provide for additional retirement 
allowance. Companion bill to A. B. 1968. 

S. B. 739 Quinn. A proposal to meet 
a deficiency appropriation for the support 
of the California Nautical School. 

S. B. 787 Deuel. This is an act to pro- 
vide for the construction or purchase, fur- 
nishing and equipment of a residence for 
the president of the Chico State College. 

S. B. 799 Jespersen. Makes provision for 
the issuance of tokens to be used in the 
payment of sales tax. 

S. B. 801 Powers and Carter. Trans- 
fers certain state lands in Shasta County for 
forest purposes and makes an appropriation 
to the State School Fund in compensation 
therefor. 

S. B. 807 Collier. Amends section 4.770 
of the School Code, relating to the allow- 
ance of teacher units in elementary school 
districts. It provides that an average daily 
attendance of 26 will give the second 
teacher unit and 51 the third. 

S. B. 821 Biggar. Adds a new Article, 
Article IX, to Chapter V of Part II of 
Division VI of the School Code, elimi- 
nating any requirement that junior colleges 
furnish text books to junior college stu- 
dents. 

S. B. 850 Breed. An appropriation for 
construction, improvements, equipment and 
the purchase of land for the California 
School for the Blind. 

S. B. 851 Breed. An appropriation for 
construction, improvements, equipment and 
the purchase of land for the California 
School for the Deaf. 

S. B. 854 Carter. An appropriation for 
the construction, equipment, and mainte- 
nance of a school in the town of Central 
Valley, California. 

S. B. 864 Hays. Amends sections 5.100, 
5.102 and 5.104 of the School Code. Au- 
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thorizes the granting of other degrees than 
baccalaureate by State Colleges, upon com- 
pletion of certain work. 

S. B. 872 Biggar. Adds new sections to 
the School Code. Amends sections 4.161, 
4.221, 4.222, 4.796 and 4.784-1. Provides 
that moneys for unapportioned county ele- 
mentary and high school funds shall be 
provided for by the State, in addition to 
all of the funds, instead of being deducted 
from apportionments made to the respec- 
tive counties. 

S. B. 919 Jespersen. Amends section 
5.353 of the School Code. Appropriates 
all fees paid for State Board of Education 
credentials to the State Board of Educa- 
tion. 

S. B. 920 Jespersen. Relates to the es- 
tablishment of aeronautical courses of study 
in the schools of the State. 

S. B. 921 Jespersen. Adds a new Arti- 
cle to the School Code. Authorizes high 
school and junior college districts to pro- 
vide for the board and lodging of pupils. 

S. B. 922 Jespersen. Amends sections 
2.505 and 3.301 of the School Code. Pro- 
vides that where high school pupils reside 
in an elementary district not in any high 
school district, a tax must be levied on such 
elementary school district to pay the high 
school district for providing the education 
of such pupils. 

S. B. 923 Jespersen. Amends section 
2.1363 of the School Code. Authorizes 
the Director of Education to accept gifts 
made to the Department of Education. 

S. B. 962 Jespersen. Appropriates money 
for the payment of compensation benefits 
to state officers and employees paid from 
the State Vocational Education and Reha- 
bilitation Funds of the State Teacher Col- 
lege Summer Session Fund. 

S. B. 969 Phillips. Makes appropriation 
for vocational education. 

S. B. 977 Phillips. Appropriates $500,- 
000 for the University of California for a 
college of veterinary science. 

S. B. 984 Phillips (by request). Pro- 
hibits issuance of re-sale liquor licenses for 
premises located within 300 feet of any 
public or private school. 


S. B. 987 Powers. Authorizes disbursing 
officers of the State and special districts 
under certain conditions to make deductions 
from pay-roll warrants for employees for 
certain services to be rendered. 

S. B. 988 Carter, Kenny, Foley and Pier- 
ovich. Establishes a Division of Youth 
Placement and Employment Research in the 
Department of Employment and provides 
for junior placement officers, coordinators, 
for high schools and other educational in- 
stitutions. 

S. B. 1021 Shelley. Establishes 40-hour, 
five-day week for all public employees. 

S. B. 1034 Seawell. Adds a new section 
to the Health and Safety Code, relating to 
sanitary drinking receptacles. 

S. B. 1038 Parkman and Kenny. Amends 


the Labor Code, relating to the employ- 
ment of minors. 

S. B. 1043 Nielsen. Amends the Pub- 
lic Health Act, relating to diseases to be 
reported for quarantine. 

S. B. 1044 Nielsen. Amends the Public 
Health Act, relating to diseases to be re- 
ported for quarantine. 

S. B. 1074 Kenny. Limits liability of 
school districts for injuries resulting from 
operation of motor vehicles to $5,000 for 
any one accident. 

S. B. 1095 Shelley. Amends the Polit- 
ical Code, relating to hours of work of 
public employees. 

S. B. 1098 Law and Phillips. Amends 
section 4.375 of the School Code. Elimi- 
nates the over-all tax rate adopted at the 
last session of the Legislature. 

S. B. 1110 Nielsen. Authorizes the Di- 
rector of Education to study feasibility of 
establishment of public institutions of 
higher education. 

S. B. 1133 Shelley. Amends the Labor 
Code, relating to the employment of mi- 
nors. 

S. B. 1139 Phillips. Adds new section 
to the School Code which changes the 
name of Junior College to “Regional Col- 
lege.” . 

S. B. 1140 Phillips. Requires Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction to notify At- 
torney General of violations by school offi- 
cers and employees of laws and regulations. 
The Attorney General will take all neces- 
sary and proper action. 

S. B. 1154 Tickle. Amends sections 
6.470, 6.471, 6.476, 6.477 and 6.478 of 
the School Code. Provides that the county 
superintendent of schools, when authorized 
by the county board of education, shall ar- 
range with county purchasing agent for the 
purchase of standard school supplies and 
equipment. Same as A. B. 2639. 

S. B. 1162 Mixter. Amends section 6.471 
of the School Code, relating to the pur- 
chase of school apparatus and supplies. 
Same as A. B. 292. 

S. B. 1163 Mixter. Adds new sections 
to the School Code, relating to the powers 
of county boards of education. 
A. B. 293. 

S. B. 1164 Mixter. Amends section 4.788 
of the School Code, relating to the use 
of county elementary school supervision 
funds. Same as A. B. 294. 

S. B. 1165 Mixter. Amends sections 
2.1261 and 2.1270 of the School Code, re- 
lating to county boards of education. Same 
as A. B. 356. 

S. B. 1166 Mixter. Amends section 
3.671a of the School Code, relating to es 
tablishment of 24-hour elementary schools. 
Same as A. B. 354. 

S. B. 1167 Mixter. Amends sections 
5.501, 5.502 and 5.505 of the School Code, 
relating to permanent employees of school 
districts. Same as A. B. 355. 

S. B. 1171 Nielsen. An act authorizing 
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governing boards of school districts, and 
other political subdivisions, to adopt a sys- 
tem of life, health and accident insurance 
for the benefit of employees and to pay the 
whole or any part of the premiums thereof. 
S. B. 1174 Carter. Adds a section to the 
State Civil Service Act, relating to improper 
political activities of State employees. 


Constitutional Amendments 
SENATE 

S. C. A. 13 Parkman. This is the amend- 
ment proposed by the County School Su- 
perintendents Association and sets the cer- 
tification requirements for county superin- 
tendents. It has other provisions concern- 
ing the office of county superintendent of 
schools. 


Assembly Bills 


A. B. 7 M. J. Burns. Provides that if 
property upon which bonds have been is- 
sued is subsequently acquired by the State, 
the State shall pay the interest and re- 
demption taxes. 

A. B. 33 Houser. Amends the sales 
tax law by exempting therefrom the gross 
receipts from furnishing, preparing, serv- 
ing or selling of food products for con- 
‘ sumption on the premises and the gross 
receipts from sales of all medicines. 

A. B. 36 Scudder. Relates to initiative 
petitions, and provides that it shall be a 
misdemeanor for any person (a) who 
promises for any consideration, reward or 
thing of value to sign an initiative peti- 
tion; (b) who influences or induces or at- 
tempts to influence or induce persons to 
sign or not to sign any initiative petition; 
(c) who influences or induces or attempts 
to influence or induce persons to vote for 
or against any initiative petition; (d) who 
pays or gives any consideration, compen- 
sation, etc., to anyone who circulates or 
attempts to procure signatures on any in- 
itiative petition. 

A. B. 42 Lyon and Watson. To Munici- 
pal Corporations. Provides that only prop- 
erty-owners may vote at bond-issue elec- 
tions. 

A. B. 43 Lyon and Watson. It pro- 
vides that at every election at which the 
question of incurring bonded indebtedness 
is submitted to the voters, all such meas- 
ures shall be placed on separate ballots. 
It further designates that there shall be two 
ballot boxes, one called Ballot Box “A”, 
and the other Ballot Box “B”; that there 
shall be two colors of paper for the ballots, 
one on white paper, the other on colored 
paper. The voters will be listed as prop- 
erty owners and non-property owners. Non- 
property owners shall vote on white paper 
and deposit their ballots in one of the 
boxes. Property owners shall vote on col- 
ored paper and deposit in the other box. 
A two-thirds majority in each box is re- 
quired to carry an election: 

A. B. 59 Evans. An act to add Articles 


IX and X to Chapter II of Division III 
of the School Code, relating to day nur- 
series and nursery schools. This is a pro- 
vision from the Los Angeles City Board of 
Education, to provide permissive legisla- 
tion for the establishment of day nurseries 
and nursery schools. 

A. B. 69 Hugh Burns. This is the same 
as S. B. 86 Hays and relates to the erec- 
tion of dormitories and other buildings. 

A. B. 70 Heisinger. Amends section 
1.91 of the School Code relating to school 
buses and provides certain regulations con- 
cerning the time in which rules may be 
made for changes in transportation equip- 
ment. It also provides that a representa- 
tive of the California School Trustees Asso- 
ciation shall be permitted to advise with 
the State Board of Education in formulat- 
ing new regulations covering transportation 
equipment. 

A. B. 92 Donnelly. Relates to persons 
promoting or opposing legislative measures. 
This is an anti-lobbying bill. 

A. B. 98 Daley and Houser. Provides 
for the calling of a Constitutional Conven- 
tion and is similar to proposals introduced 
at former sessions of the Legislature. 

A. B. 107 Gannon. Relates to earnings 
of minors. 

A. B. 129 Cronin. Amends the Credit 
Union Act. 

A. B. 130 Cronin. Relates to the regu- 
lation of Credit Unions. 

A. B. 132 Cronin. Amends the Credit 
Union Act. 

A. B. 133 Cronin. Exempts Credit 
Unions from certain tax levies. 

A. B. 134 Cronin. Exempts Credit 
Unions from certain tax levies. 

A. B. 135 Cronin. Exempts Credit 
Unions from certain tax levies. 

A. B. 137 Desmond. Adds section 6.90b 
to the School Code and provides (1) for 
the maintenance of classes outside of a ju- 
nior college district, (2) a junior college 
district may acquire property outside of 
such district as a place for maintaining 
such classes. Similar to A. B. 164. 

A B. 141 Dilworth. Relates to days on 
which libraries shall be open. 

A. B. 148 Rosenthal, Voigt and Ben- 
nett. An act for the construction of two 
radio broadcast stations and for the main- 
tenance and operation thereof by the Uni- 
versity of California. It allocates $500,000 
for the erection and equipment of a 50,000- 
watt radio broadcast station at Berkeley and 
a similar station at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 

A. B. 163 Tenney. Amends section 
6.471 relating to the powers and duties of 
boards of school trustees and city boards of 
education. It provides that in addition to 
the purchase of furniture and musical in- 
struments that “visual aid material, motion 
picture material” may be purchased. 

A. B. 164 Gannon. Adds sections 6.95 
and 6.96 to the School Code, relating to 
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junior colleges. (1) It provides that the 
governing boards of junior college districts 
shall have power and authority to con- 
struct and maintain dormitories in connec- 
tion with any junior college. (2) They 
may maintain and conduct junior college 
classes and acquire necessary properties and 
erect necessary buildings outside of the 
boundaries of the school district. (3) Ac- 
tivities, trades, businesses, or work may be 
performed as educational opportunities on 
such sites anywhere within the boundary 
or without the boundary of the district on 
such locations. Similar to A. B. 137. 

A. B. 172 Reaves. This is an act re- 
ferred to the Committee on Judiciary 
Codes, concerning the wearing of badges 
when performing any police service and, 
while not designed to do so, may affect 
junior trafic officers serving school dis- 
tricts. 

A. B. 179 Crowley. Amends section 
4.345 relating to requisitions; defines a 
school requisition. 

A. B. 181 Maloney. Relates to homes 
for the reception and care of juveniles. 

A. B. 182 Maloney. Relates to welfare 
of minors. 

A. B. 192 Voigt. No employment 
agency shall receive any fee, directly, or 
indirectly for information leading to em- 
ployment. 

A. B. 196 Dilworth. Adds new sections 
to be numbered 2.87914, 2.87914 and 
2.87934 relating to candidates for govern- 
ing boards of school districts. This pro- 
vides that, in addition to the present method 
of announcing a candidacy, a petition 
may be filed by not less than 3 nor more 
than 10 heads of families within a district 
setting forth the candidacy of a person for 
the office of school trustee. It further pro- 
vides that the consent of such person must 
be secured before such a petition may be 
filed. 

A. B. 197 Robertson. Creates a Depart- 
ment of Recreation and makes appropria- 
tion therefor. 

A. B. 198 Robertson. Adds sections to 
the law defining recreational activities, the 
powers of cities to construct buildings, 
playgrounds, athletic fields and public baths, 
and specifies the power which city councils 
may have to act jointly with, or enter into 
contract with, a school district for furnish- 
ing recreational activities. 

A. B. 200 Tenney. Adds a new article 
and new sections to the School Code, to 
regulate the use of school bands or or- 
chestras in the participation in any parade, 
ceremony, exhibition or program. Ex- 
emptions to the operation of the law are 
made to allow performance in ceremonies 
or activities in celebration of national or 
state holidays, any patriotic or educational 
undertaking, or in connection with any fes- 
tival or affair on a day customarily set 
aside for the celebration or commemor- 
ation of an event of local history, import- 
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ance or significance of a public nature, 
provided that such festival or affair is not 
conducted for private profit or gain. 

A. B. 204 Miller. Amends certain parts 
of the Field Bill and provides that pri- 
vate schools proposing to erect buildings 
may submit plans and specifications to the 
State Department of Architecture. 

A. B. 212 Voigt. Referred to Commit- 
tee on Revenue and Taxation. Proposes to 
levy a severance tax on the natural re- 
sources taken from the earth and waters 
of the State of California. 

A. B. 228 Rosenthal. Adds new sections 
to the School Code relating to the health 
and physical development of pupils and au- 
thorizes the furnishing of special foods to 
pupils where necessary. It allows the levy 
of a school district tax for the purpose of 
providing breakfast or lunches or both to 
needy children. 

A. B. 253 Reaves. An act to abolish 
the California Nautical School. 

A. B. 256 Tenney. Adds a new article 
to the School Code providing for the par- 
ticipation of pupils in public exhibitions 
and is similar to A. B. 200. 

A. B. 262 Tenney and Gilbert. Adds 
section 5.421 to the School Code, to read: 
“The political, religious, or economic beliefs 
of applicants for positions requiring certi- 
fication qualifications shall not be inquired 
into or considered by any member of a 
governing board of a school district. 

“Applicants shall be employed without 
consideration of any political, religious, or 
economic views which they may have.” 

A. B. 271 Pelletier. Amends section 
6.2a of the School Code relating to insur- 
ance on school properties and affects the 
method by which the school districts of Los 
Angeles and San Francisco may cover the 
insurance for fire protection within their 
districts,, and provides that these districts 
may establish funds in the county treasury 
for the purpose of covering losses by fire 
through self-insurance. 

A. B. 292 Garland. Amends section 
6.471 to provide that in addition to furni- 
ture and musical instruments and apparatus, 
school boards and boards of education may 
purchase uniforms and other regalia for 
the use of school bands and orchestras and 
uniforms for the use of athletic teams, and 
provides further that such articles when 
purchased shall always remain the property 
of the school. Same as S. B. 1162. 

A. B. 293 Garland. This sets up new 
sections 2.1295 and 2.1296 to the School 
Code and provides: (1) county boards of 
education shall be empowered to elect a 
county superintendent of schools and to 
employ such necessary deputies and assist- 
ants as may be allowed by law and, (2) 
employ supervisors of rural schools, super- 
visors of attendance, school nurses and 
other employees as may be allowed by law. 
Same as S. B. 1163. 

A. B. 294 Garland. An amendment to 


Section 4.788 to provide that the super- 
vision fund of the county shall be ex- 
pended by the County Board of Education 
and that in addition to the present use, 
the money may also be used for clerical 
hire, office supplies and equipment and sup- 
plies found necessary by said board in the 
supervision of instruction. A new section 
is also added to provide that such super- 
visors of instruction and clerical help em- 
ployed by the County Board of Education 
shall be under the immediate direction and 
supervision of the county superintendent 
of schools and shall perform such duties 
as may be prescribed by said County Board 
of Education. Same as S. B. 1164. 

A. B. 311 Dilworth. Amends section 
2.879 of the School Code relating to the 
of Education. 

A. B. 324 Turner. Amends section 4.788. 
This adds to the present section the pro- 
vision that, in addition to employing rural 
supervisors, the supervision funds may be 
used “for the furnishing of such clerical 
help, supplies and equipment to such super- 
visors as the county superintendent of 
schools may deem necessary.” 


A. B. 326 Gilbert and Dills. Amends 
section 5.1104 of the School Code relating 
to the application of local retirement sys 
tems. This is similar to S. B. 168. It al- 
lows a break in service for not more than 
2 years between employment in one district 
and employment in another. 

A. B. 327 Gilbert and Dills. Adds a new 
section 5.507 as follows: “Where a sub- 
stitute employee has, in any one school 
year, served for at least 75 per cent of the 
number of days which the schools were 
in session, in a school district having an 
average daily attendance in excess of 60,- 
000, the governing board may count such 
service as one year of service as a proba- 
tionary employee.” This bill affects only 
Los Angeles and San Francisco cities. 

A. B. 332 Johnson. Referred to Com- 
mittee on Governmental Efficiency and 
Economy. An act to provide that “every 
person now holding, or who hereafter 
holds, any state office filled by an appoint- 
ment of the Governor, whether the office 
is now in existence or is hereafter created, 
shall serve at the pleasure of the Gov- 
ernor.”” Companion bill to A. C. A. 15. 

A. B. 334 Bennett. Adds new sections 
2.799 and 2.99014 to the School Code, and 
provides that governing boards are liable as 
such in the name of the school district, 
for reasonable medical and hospitalization 
expense caused by an injury to a pupil on 
the school grounds on a day in which the 
school is in session, if the pupil injured is 
a pupil of the school in which the injury 
occurs. 

A. B. 335 Crowley. Adds Section 3.339 
which reads: “It is the duty of the govern- 
ing board of every school district to audit 
and allow, or disallow, every claim against 
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its district, after such claim has been prop- 
erly presented.” 

A. B. 343 Gannon and Millington. Adds 
sections to the School Code which provide 
that every teacher shall require not less than 
once each week, all pupils in the eighth or 
lower grades of each public school to salute 
and pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States; and provides further that if 
any pupil who is physically able to do so 
refuses or neglects to salute and pledge al- 
legiance to the flag, such pupil shall be ex- 
pelled by the Board of Education in the 
district. 

A. B. 347 Tenney, Richie and Allen. 
Referred to Committee on Constitutional 
Amendments. Provides that on the second 
Tuesday in August of 1939 delegates shall 
be nominated by the County Central Com- 
mittee of each qualified political party to 
serve as members of a State Constitutional 
Convention to frame a new Constitution for 
Celifornia. It also provides for the elec- 
tion of such candidates, for the pay of 
those duly elected and for the procedure 
at such Constitutional Convention. 

A. B. 354 Garland. Provides that any 
county board of supervisors in its discretion 
may establish and maintain a 24-hour ele- 
mentary school. Same as S. B. 1166. 

A. B. 355 Garland and Fulcher. Amends 
sections of 5.501, 5.502, and 5.505 of the 
School Code relating to permanent em- 
ployees of school districts. If passed, 
teachers in districts having an average daily 
attendance of 2,000 would become perma- 
nent after serving the regular probationary 
period. The required average daily at- 
tendance under the present law is 850. 
Same as S. B. 1167. 

A. B. 356 Garland. Amends sections 
2.1261 and 2.1270 of the School Code to 
require that the Board of Supervisors of 
each county shall appoint a 5th member of 
the County Board of Education and spe- 
cifies the manner of appointment of the 
board members thereafter. Same as S. B. 
1165. 

A. B. 367 Cronin. An act to promote 
and preserve public health and general wel- 
fare of the people of the state by provision 
for adequate means for community recrea- 
tion; to permit the public schools of the 
state to organize and conduct programs of 
community recreation; to promote the at- 
tainment of general educational objectives 
for children and adults. 

A. B. 371 Williamson. This proposal 
sets up new School Code sections and seeks 
to allow members of the teaching staff of 
every State College the privilege of sab- 
batical leave after six years of service. 

A. B. 380 Turner. This bill applies to 
certain districts only, and provides that 
should the office of any member of the 
Board of Trustees become vacant prior to 
the expiration of the term thereof, the va- 
cancy shall be filled by appointment, by 
the remaining members of the board. 
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A. B. 387 Salsman. Amends section 
2.1232 of the School Code. Relates to the 
payment of actual and necessary traveling 
expenses of the county superintendent of 
schools within or without the State. 

A. B. 453 Kepple. Adds two new sec- 
tions to the law relating to the revocation 
of life diplomas, credentials and certificates. 
It provides that upon final conviction for 
any crime involving moral turpitude, the 
County Board of Education and the State 
Board of Education shall revoke the teach- 
ing credentials of such person. 

A. B. 511 Johnson. Amends sections of 
the Civil Code and provides among other 
things, that a corporation may be formed 
for the purposes of establishing and main- 
taining a college or seminary of learning 
and authorizes the issuance of stock for 
the purpose of maintenance of such insti- 
tution and permits such institution to issue 
certificates, diplomas and degrees, if author- 
ized by law to do so. 

A. B. 515 Cronin. A new section to the 
Penal Code, relating to starting false rumor 
of insolvency of credit unions. 

A. B. 525 Turner. Repeals certain sec- 
tions of the law and adds a new section to 
be known as 2.85 which provides that any 
change in a school district, either for mer- 
ger, withdrawal, exclusion of territory, 


unionization, disestablishment or disincor- 
poration shall be completed prior to the 
first day of February of the school year in 


which such action was begun and shall be 
effective on the first day of July next suc- 
ceeding. 

A. B. 526 Turner. Adds a new section 
2.24 which provides for the counting of 
attendance of a pupil residing in a sus 
pended elementary school district in a union 
or joint union elementary school district. 

A. B. 527 Turner. Amends section 
6.531 to clarify the law regarding the pur- 
chase of authorized books by a county li- 
brary. 

A. B. 533 Scudder. Amends section 
2.175 of the School Code which provides 
for the method and terms by which the 
property of a lapsed school district may 
be sold. 

A. B. 534 Kepple. Adds new sections 
to the State law providing for a 5% lim- 
itation on the expenditures of counties, 
cities and counties, municipalities, districts 
and political subdivisions, and is referred 
to the Committee on Governmental Effi- 
ciency and Economy. This proposed law 
differs from the former 5% tax limitation, 
which was refused passage by the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature, in that it provides 
(1) that the limitation may be exceeded 
by an election previously held, in which 
two-thirds of the qualified electors of the 
district vote in favor of such action or, (2) 
the limit may be removed by a unanimous 
vote of all of the members of the governing 
board of the district. Companion bill to 
A.C. A. 25. 


A. B. 535 Hugh M. Burns. Referred to 
Committee on Ways and Means. Proposes 
an appropriation of $45,000 for acquisition 
of additional property for Fresno State Col- 
lege. 

A. B. 555 Michael J. Burns. Adds a 
new section, to be numbered 2.87, which 
provides that when two or more school dis- 
tricts adjoining each other request annexa- 
tion to another school district, contiguous 
to one of the two districts, both districts 
may be annexed. 

A. B. 563 Fulcher. Referred to Com- 
mittee on Medical and Dental Laws. Re- 
lates to training of nurses, the schools, in- 
struction of such persons, and licensing of 
nurses. 

A. B. 576 Yorty. Amends the Labor 
Code, relating to the employment of mi- 
nors. 

A. B. 580 Pelletier. Amends Labor 
Code and is referred to Committee on La- 
bor and Capital. It provides for notification 
covering any deductions made from the 
salary of an employee. 

A. B. 581 Pelletier. Provides, “No stu- 
dent or pupil in any of the universities or 
colleges of this State shall be obliged to 
enroll in a course of military training and 
no university or college in this State shall 
require a compulsory course in military 
training.” 

A. B. 582 Pelletier. Defines the method 
by which an office may become vacant and 
prescribes that when one holds an office, 
he cannot run for another office. 

A. B. 587 Gilbert and Dills. Proposes 
to amend section 5.500 of the teachers ten- 
ure law and reduces the probationary pe- 
riod from 3 to 2 complete consecutive 
school years. 

A. B. 588 Gilbert and Dills. Adds a 
new paragraph 5.721 of the School Code 
which reads, “A leave-of-absence on ac- 
count of pregnancy and childbirth may be 
granted by the governing board of the em- 
ploying district with such compensation as 
the board may see fit to grant.” 

A. B. 589 Dilworth. Changes section 
3.110 of the School Code to eliminate the 
one-mile restriction in the establishment of 
a kindergarten within an elementary school 
district. 

A. B. 597 Houser. Adds new section 
to the Political Code relative to the fur- 
nishing of library service at juvenile deten- 
tion homes and penal institutions. All such 
service to be rendered through the county 
free library at the cost of the county. 

A. B. 598 Houser. An act to amend the 
county library system relating to withdrawal 
of school districts, from the county free 
library system. 

A. B. 617 Daley and Stream. Referred 
to Committee on Revenue and Taxation. 
Provides that no tax heretofore levied or 
imposed by any county, city, city and coun- 
ty, school district or other political sub- 
division, for use of said political subdivision 
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shall be held illegal or invalid on account 
of any irregularity or error committed by 
the tax-levying body when fixing the rate. 

A. B. 618 Stream and Daley. Referred 
to Committee on Revenue and Taxation. 
Provides that no refund shall be made nor 
cancellations allowed in the case of collec- 
tion of taxes where the grounds of refund 
or cancellation consist of errors, omissions 
or illegalities in transmitting, preparing, 
computing, determining or fixing the bud- 
get or tax rate of a political subdivision. 

A. B. 644 Kilpatrick and Crowley. Re- 
lates to vending stands for licensed blind 
persons, operating under the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

A. B. 647 Heisinger and Clarke. Repeals 
sections 2.500, 2.501 and 2.503 of the 
School Code. In their place adds 2.500 
which provides that in each county in 
which there are one or more than one 
high school districts and in which there are 
one or more elementary districts not mem- 
bers of a high school district, the board of 
supervisors shall annex said elementary dis- 
trict to the high school district whose high 
school is the most easily accessible to the 
children of said elementary district. 

A. B. 648 Lyon. Validates bonds issued 
by high school or junior college districts. 

A. B. 649 Lyon. Validates the bound- 
aries of every school district, high school 
district or junior college district of any 
kind or class, as such boundaries existed 
a year prior to the taking effect of this act. 

A. B. 650 Lyon. Validates the organi- 
zation of all school districts which had been 
organized or have acted as school districts 
for more than one year prior to the effec- 
tive date of this act. 

A. B. 664 Fulcher. Repeals sections of 
the County Free Library Act relating to 
the compensation of county librarians. 

A. B. 688 Pelletier. An act which pro- 
vides that the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction shall appoint the Chairman 
of the California Employment Bureau for 
the Blind. 

A. B. 694 Rosenthal. Provides for the 
calling and holding of a convention to re- 
vise the Constitution of the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

A. B. 704 Thorp. Adds a new section 
to the Agricultural Code to read, “The 
board of directors of the State Agricultural 
Society, subject to the approval of the De- 
partment of Finance, shall provide for and 
manage an annual junior live stock show.” 

A. B. 712 Tenney. Reads as follows: 
“No band organized in or maintained by 
any institution supported in whole or in 
part by public funds or granted any tax 
exemption as an educational institution 
shall furnish, or be permitted to furnish, 
music at any event where an admission is 
charged by any private person or partner- 
ship, or by any corporation organized for 
profit. Violation of this act is a misde- 
meanor.” 
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A. B. 715 Tenney. Amends the Vehicle 
Code, relating to warning signs in school 
zones. 

A. B. 718 Lore and Scudder. Appro- 
priates $10,000 to be expended by Univer- 
sity of California in preparing and pre- 
senting an exhibit at the World’s Poultry 
Congress at Cleveland, Ohio, in 1939. 

A. B. 738 Eleanor Miller. Amends 
6.195, 6.198 and 6.199 of the School Code 
to permit the governing board of the 
school district to pay commission to a li- 
censed real estate broker for leasing or 
selling school property. 

A. B. 752 Green. To Judiciary Gen- 
eral. Fixes the amount of fees which an 
architect may charge for services in prepar- 
ing plans and specifications and for inspec- 
tion of public buildings. 

A. B. 753 Green. Similar to A. B. 752. 

A. B. 754 Green. Fixes fees which a 
civil engineer or construction engineer may 
charge for engineering service or inspec- 
tion in the erection of a public building. 

A. B. 765 Fulcher. Adds a new section 
4.196, covering agreements between the 
county superintendent of schools and the 
county library for services to be rendered 
to emergency schools. 

A. B. 766 O’Donnell. Amends section 
1.33 of the School Code by adding the fol- 
lowing: “The parent, parents or guardian 
of a pupil shall be liable to a school dis- 
trict for all property belonging to the 


school district loaned to such pupil and not 
returned upon demand of an employee of 
the district authorized to make such de- 
mand.” 


A. B. 780 Desmond. Adds new section 
6.736 to the School Code, which provides 
that moneys obtained from the sale of foods 
in cafeterias, may be deposited in a bank 
or banks, and expended by checks on said 
bank or banks for the purchase of supplies. 

A. B. 807 George P. Miller. Amends 
section 3.638 of the School Code to read, 
“Where any district has established a school 
or class or classes for the instruction of 
deaf or spastic children, such children may 
be admitted to said school or class or classes 
at three years of age.” 


A. B. 841 Andreas. Provides for the 
appropriation of $800,000 for construction 
and operation of a State agricultural col- 
lege in the vicinity of Pomona and San 
Bernardino. The courses of instruction in 
said college shall be four years. 

A. B. 844 Richie. Eliminates from sec- 
tion 5.650 the provision that criminal syn- 
dicalism shall be one of the reasons for 
dismissal of a certificated employee who has 
attained permanent tenure. 

A. B. 845 Richie and Tenney. Changes 
School Code Section 6.750 to provide that 
the use of the schools must be granted, (1) 
without regard to race, color, creed, polit- 
ical opinions or economic views of the in- 
dividual, society, group, or organization de- 
siring to use it and (2) without limitation 


or restriction, direct or indirect, upon the 
discussion of any subject or subjects or the 
expression of any opinion at such civic 
center. It further provides that any charge 
for the use of such building for the pur- 
poses specified shall not exceed the amount 
necessary to pay for the additional heat, 
light and janitor service supplied for the 
meeting. 

A. B. 856 Field. Amends the State Wel- 
fare and Institutions Code. It provides for 
the payment by a county of $20 per month 
for each person from said county com- 
mitted to a State school, said sum to take 
care of any ward of the court. 

A. B. 861 Hugh M. Burns. An act to 
create a State university at Fresno to be 
known as “University of Central Califor- 
nia.” 

A. B. 866 Stream. Amends section 
2.600 of the School Code. Provides for 
withdrawal of certain districts from a high 
school district for the purpose of organiz- 
ing another high school district. This elim- 
inates the present 24 mile limit, but pro- 
vides that elementary districts desiring to 
form the new districts shall have in the 
aggregate at least 1000 pupils in average 
daily attendance in the elementary districts 
wishing to withdraw. 

A. B. 867 Stream. The provisions of 
this bill are the same as those of A. B. 
866, except that the required aggregate 
average daily attendance is 500 and 214 
mile limit applies only to one or more of 
such districts. 

A. B. 872 Atkinson. To Committee on 
Judiciary General. Limits the liability of 
boards of education to cases where the 
board has had actual knowledge or notice 
of defective equipment or properties and 
failed or neglected to remedy the condition 
which caused the accident, within reason- 
able time. 

A. B. 878 Dills, Tenney and 9 other As- 
semblymen. This bill specifies that $400,000 
shall be set apart each year for the support 
of Labor Extension Courses by the Univer- 
sity of California. In carrying out the pro- 
visions of the proposal the Academic Sen- 
ate of the University shall appoint 5 mem- 
bers to a Labor Education Bureau. Each 
member of this Bureau shall be familiar 
with special problems of labor and labor 
education. The Bureau is directed to formu- 
late courses for the instruction of labor 
leaders. 

A. B. 897 Williamson. Amends 5.653 
and 5.654 of the School Code which sets 
the procedure in dismissal of a permanent 
employee and provides that in addition to 
other causes for removal shall be “Mental 
condition unfitting him to instruct and/or 
associate with children.” It also adds the 
following: In the submission of evidence 
in a hearing for the dismissal or suspension 
of any employee, the charges can contain 
no matter occurring more than three years 
prior to the complaint “except where the 
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charge is mental condition unfitting such 
employee to instruct and/or associate with 
children.” 

A. B. 900 Williamson. Adds a new sec- 
tion, 5.776 to the School Code. Provides 
that in any school district having an aver- 
age daily attendance of 60,000 or more 
pupils, the Board of Education may appoint 
an administrative adviser, fix his compensa- 
tion, and order the same paid by the dis- 
trict. Said employee must have been ad- 
mitted to the practice of law in the State 
of California. The condition of employment 
shall conform to the requirements of 5.500 
of the School Code. 

A. B. 901 Williamson. Amends section 
4.310 of the School Code and refers to any 
employee of the district whose duty it is to 


-handle funds of the district by adding the 


following: “Boards may, in their discretion, 
require any or all of the employees of the 
district to provide such bond as a protec: 
tion to the district from loss occasioned by 
defalcation, fraud, or dishonest acts of the 
employees.” Under this law the board is 
empowered to pay the cost of said bond 
from the funds of the school district. 

A. B. 902 Williamson. Amends section 
2.85 of the School Code to provide that 
any change in school district boundaries 
shall be made prior to the Ist day of Feb- 
ruary in any school year. 

A. B. 903 Williamson. Amends section 
6.190a of the School Code. Permits a 
school district to dedicate to any public 
corporation the right to lay water, sewer or 
storm drains over and upon lands belong: 
ing to the school district. 

A. B. 904 Williamson. Amends section 
4.315, School Code, which provides the 
method by which a school district may is 
sue new warrants for warrants lost or de- 
stroyed. 

A. B. 905 Williamson. Repeals section 
2.1231 of the School Code which relates 
to the traveling expenses of a county super’ 
intendent of schools. . 

A. B. 906 Williamson. Amends section 
2.1230 of the School Code to read as fol: 
lows: “Each county superintendent and/or 
his deputies shall receive his actual and 
necessary traveling expenses, said expenses 
to be allowed by the board of supervisors, 
and to be paid out of the county general 
fund.” 

A. B. 907 Williamson. Adds section 
5.775 to the School Code and provides for 
the appointment and compensation of 2 
secretary by the board of education of a 
city, or city and county, regardless of char- 
ter provisions. 

A. B. 908 Williamson. Adds section 1.3 
to the School Code as follows: “The parent 
or legal guardian of any child seeking ad- 
mission for the first time in any public 
school of the State shall, prior to such ad- 
mission, produce the birth certificate of said 
child or in lieu thereof other proof of age 
which proof shall be satisfactory to the gov’ 
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erning board of the district. The superin- 
tendent of schools of each city, county, or 
city and county, shall keep a permanent rec- 
ord of such proof of age.” 

A. B. 909 Williamson. Amends School 
Code section 5.722. Amendment to the 
Sabbatical Leave bill. Allows monthly pay- 
ment of compensation during sabbatical 
leave if a suitable bond has been filed 
with the board of education indemnifying 
the board in case the teacher does not re- 
turn to the position. 

A. B. 910 Williamson. Amends section 
1.81 of the School Code and provides that 
continuing contracts for transportation of 
pupils in secondary districts may be made 
for a period of 5 instead of 3 years. 

A. B. 911 Williamson. Amends section 
1.71 of the School Code. Provides that 
continuing contracts in elementary school 
districts may be for a period of 5 instead 
of 3 years. 

A. B. 912 Williamson. Amends School 
Code section 1.70. Provides for the method 
of securing bids for transportation if the 
cost to a school district exceeds $500 per 
year. 

A. B. 913 Williamson. Amends the La- 
bor Code and provides that in awarding any 
contract for public work the following re- 
quirement must be observed: “When such 
general prevailing rates of per diem wages 
and general prevailing rates for legal holi- 
days and overtime work are set forth in the 
specifications or other documents specifically 
referred to in the call for bids, it shall be 
deemed to be a compliance to that portion 
of this section requiring that such rates shall 
be specified in the call for bids.” 

A. B. 936 M. J. Burns. To appropriate 
$30,000 for the acquisition of additional 
real estate for the Humboldt State College. 

A. B. 945 M. J. Burns. Appropriation 
bill for construction at Humboldt State Col- 
lege. 

A. B. 959 Tenney. To establish official 
county orchestras or bands. 

A. B. 969 Kilpatrick. To Labor and 
Capital. Defines “public employee” and de- 
termines the method of computing the 
amounts to be paid for overtime work. 

A. B. 982 Scudder. Provides that boards 
of supervisors may in their discretion pur- 
chase automobiles for the use of county 
officers and fixes the rules and regulations 
governing the use of said automobiles. 

A. B. 989 Richie. Appropriation for the 
San Diego State College. 

A. B. 991 Del Mutolo. Appropriation 
bill for construction at San Jose State Col- 
lege. 

A. B. 995 Cronin. This sets up an en- 
abling act covering the establishment of 
recreational programs in cities and school 
districts. 

A. B. 998 Cronin. To Judiciary General. 
Sets up procedure for use of surplus funds 
of a credit union. 

A. B. 999 Cronin. Amends the Credit 


Union Act. 

A. B. 1000 Cronin. Amends the Credit 
Union act. 

A. B. 1001 Salsman. Amends section 
4.733 of the School Code governing the 
keeping of attendance in a public school. 

A. B. 1002 Salsman. Amends section 
2.112 of the School Code. Relates to the 
inclusion within the district ot certain por- 
tions of a school district subsequent to the 
incorporation of a city or town in which 
such school district is located. 

A. B. 1003 Salsman. Amends section 
2.854 relative to instructions adopted at a 
school district meeting. 

A. B. 1004 Salsman. Amends sections 
2.1110 and 2.1180 of the School Code de- 
fining the duties of a high school board 
and the duties of a junior college board. 

A. B. 1011 Turner and Garland. Pro- 
vides for the establishment, maintenance 
and care of a 24-hour elementary school. 

A. B. 1020 Weybret. An appropriation 
for the support of the California Polytech- 
nic School. 

A. B. 1021 Weybret. Appropriation 
for minor constructions at the California 
Polytechnic School. 

A. B. 1022 Weybret. Appropriation for 
construction and improvement at the Cali- 


fornia Polytechnic School. 


A. B. 1023 Weybret. Creates a revolv- 
ing fund of $25,000 to provide for expen- 


ditures at the California Polytechnic School. 

A. B. 1043 Johnson. Prohibits county 
officers employing relatives within the sec- 
ond degree of consanguinity. 

A. B. 1046 Johnson. To Committee on 
Labor and Capital. Provides that all print- 
ing for which the State, counties, cities or 
other political subdivisions must pay, must 
be printed within the State, the counties 
or the cities wherever it is practicable to do 
so. All firms bidding on such printing 
must file a sworn statement showing that 
the employees of such firm or persons are 
receiving the prevailing wage-rates and are 
working under working conditions preva- 
lent in the locality. 

A. B. 1055 Leonard and Weybret. In- 
creases the amounts which are allocated to 
the California Polytechnic School from 
horseracing. 

A. B. 1063 Scudder. Amends School 
Code sections 4.1, 4.20, 4.791 and 4.881 
te provide additional state appropriations 
for a school district in which is located 
any home for minors maintained or li- 
censed by the State. 

A. B. 1064 Millington. Appropriates 
money for the purchase of land for the 
Chico State College. 

A. B. 1070 Burns and 4 others. Re- 
lates to crippled children, by providing for 
a change in age limit in the Health and 
Safety Code. 

A. B. 1073 Hugh M. Burns. Appropri- 
ates funds for the Fresno State College. 

A. B. 1100 Waters. Amends section 
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2.972 of the School Code. Provides that 
a member of a board of education who re- 
ceives compensation for service can be paid 
for attendance upon any meeting when ab- 
sent because of certain reasons. Applies 
only to cities of the first-and-onehalf class. 

A. B. 1102 Poulson. Amends section 
4.360 of the School Code and provides 
that in addition to other budgeted items, 
the budget may also contain an amount to 
be known as the “undistributed reserve” 
which may later be budgeted and expended 
by a 2/3 vote of the governing board. 

A. B. 1120 Doyle. Changes the method 
of computing average daily attendance of 
school pupils who are committed to deten- 
tion homes. 

A. B. 1121 Poulson. Repeals certain sec- 
tions and adds sections to the School Code 
covering the holding of teacher institutes. 

A. B. 1122 Stream. Amends sections 
4.347 and 4.355b of the School Code. Pro- 
vides that a school warrant is valid when 
signed either by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the board of trustees or by one 
member designated to so sign, by a ma- 
jority of the members of the board, and 
countersigned by the secretary or assistant 
secretary of the board. 

A. B. 1129 Turner. Adds a new section 
to the School Code numbered 2.992 legal- 
izing the action of a school board in ac- 
cepting gifts or donations in behalf of and 
in the name of a school district. 


A. B. 1133 Evans. Amends section 6.40 
of the School Code. Provides that govern- 
ing boards of school districts may and 
when directed by a vote of the district 
shall build and maintain school houses. 

A. B. 1134 Evans. Grants to the State 
Department of Education the power to es 
tablish standards for school sites. 

A. B. 1146 Atkinson. Sets up procedure 
for the calling of classroom teacher con- 
ventions and fixes the manner of holding 
local, district, and state conventions of 
classroom teachers. It further provides that 
a fund of twenty-five cents each for every 
classroom teacher employed in a county 
shall be set apart as a fund for the payment 
of expenses of delegates to the various dis- 
trict and State conventions. 

A. B. 1148 Atkinson, and 8 other As- 
semblymen. Referred to the Committee on 
Social Service and Welfare. This act pro- 
vides for the establishment and operation 
of a California Youth Commission. 

A. B. 1167 Tenney. Amends the Labor 
Code, relating to employment through em- 
ployment agencies. 

A. B. 1200 Rosenthal. State Budget bill. 

A. B. 1211 Tenney. This is an act to 
amend the civic center law of California, 
School Code section 6.750, and provides 
that under certain conditions, and upon the 
filing of an affidavit setting forth certain 
facts, the Board of Education shall allow 
the schoolhouse to be used by individuals 
or organizations. 
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A. B. 1228 Dills. An amendment to 
section 6.470 of the School Code relating 
to the purchase of school supplies and em- 
powers a district superintendent of schools 
to purchase standard school equipment. 

A. B. 1242 Scudder. An act amending 
certain sections of the California Nautical 
School Act. 

A. B. 1244 Meehan. To Committee on 
State Grounds and Parks. Provides for the 
purchase and display of the flag of the Uni- 
ted States and the Bear Flag of California 
in certain places, and also directs the Su- 
perintendents of Buildings and Grounds of 
California to purchase and provide for the 
display of both the flag of the United States 
and the Bear Flag of California in a prom- 
inent place outside of each public building 
of the State. 

A. B. 1249 Cassidy. Sets up in each 
county employment agencies for the free 
appointment of public school teachers and 
provides that excepting in those districts 
wherein teaching positions are not filled up- 
on the basis of competitive examinations, 
that the Board of Education shall notify the 
free employment bureau of any vacancy in 
any teaching position in such district, and 
no notification of such vacancy shall be 
given to any private employment agency un- 
less there is no person duly qualified to fill 
such vacancy among those persons regis- 
tered in the free employment bureau in 


the county wherein such bureau is located. 
Similar to A. B. 1288. 

A. B. 1261 Phillips. 
to the Political Code providing for the es- 
tablishment of courses designed to prepare 
teachers for giving instruction to the deaf. 


Adds a new act 


A. B. 1262 Leonard and George P. 
Miller. To the Committee on Ways and 
Means. Sets aside the sum of $6,000 for 
the preservation of the Castro home in the 
San Juan Bautista Historic Monument. 

A. B. 1269 George P. Miller and 5 
others. Amends the Labor Code, relating 
to the employment of minors. 

A. B. 1276 Millington. Provides that a 
county superintendent of schools may insure 
for liability compensation a number of 
school districts of the county under a 
blanket policy in the State Compensation 
Insurance Fund. 

A. B. 1279 Turner. Adds a new section 
2.996 to the School Code to provide that 
any school district having an average daily 
attendance of 1,000 or more shall have all 
the rights, powers and duties of a city 
school district. 

A. B. 1280 Turner. Is an act to revise 
the pupil transportation law. This is a State 
Department bill. 

A. B. 1286 Bashore. Amends section 
1.90 of the School Code and provides that 
the governing board of a school district, 
in addition to furnishing other transporta- 
tion, may provide transportation to pupils 
who participate in school activities on any 
day or days throughout the school year. 


A. B. 1288 Del Mutolo. Provides for the 
establishment of free employment bureaus 
for public school teachers in every county 
and provides that the governing board ot 
school districts wherein teaching positions 
are not filled by competitive examination 
shall notify the free employment bureau in 
the county of any vacancy in a teaching 
position. Similar to A. B. 1249. 

A. B. 1289 Del Mutolo. Adds new sec- 
tions to the School Code and provides that 
the county superintendent of schools shall 
prepare a list of all teachers in the county 
not in districts employing either a city or 
a district superintendent of schools, and not 
having permanent tenure, who have taught 
for three consecutive years in such county. 
The names on such lists shall be arranged 
in order of seniority. The teacher who has 
taught longest in the schools of the county 
shall be first on the list. Whenever a va- 
cancy occurs in any teaching position in a 
school in a district employing neither a city 
superintendent or a district superintendent, 
the trustees of such district when required 
to fill a vacancy shall obtain from the coun- 
ty superintendent of schools a list of the 
three teachers highest upon the qualified list 
who are willing and qualified to fill the va- 
cancy. The trustees must thereupon fill the 
vacancy from the list so submitted. 

A. B. 1292 Robertson. To provide for 
special services for the deaf and hard of 
hearing by the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

A. B. 1305 George P. Miller and Gar- 
land. Makes an appropriation for Voca- 
tional Education. 

A. B. 1318 Richie. Repeals section 5.128 
of the School Code which provides for the 
taking of a loyalty oath upon the granting 
of a credential. 

A. B. 1327 Hawkins, Waters, Dills and 
Gilbert. Amends School Code section 
5.1102. Provides that a teacher or other 
employee at the time a district adopts a 
local retirement system shall have the op- 
tion of becoming a member of the retire- 
ment system. It further provides that a 
teacher or other employee entering the 
service of a district after such a local retire- 
ment system has been adopted must become 
a member of the retirement system. Ap- 
plies only to regular full-time day school 
teachers. Same as S. B. 521. 

A. B. 1328 Hawkins, Waters, Dills and 
Gilbert. Amends section 5.1104 of the 
School Code relating to local district re- 
tirement and provides that within such dis- 
trict an employee may have a break in 
service, but such break shall not exceed 
three years at any one time. Same as S. B. 
168. 

A. B. 1331 Hawkins, Waters, Dills and 
Gilbert. Provides rules for the eligibility 
for retirement of a teacher or other em- 
ployee who has served in a district which 
merges or is annexed to or consolidated 
with a school district having a local retire- 
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ment system. Same as S. B. 167. 

A. B. 1332 Hawkins, Waters, Dills and 
Gilbert. Amends the local school district 
retirement act. Unites the retirement of 
different school districts which are under a 
single governing board and authorizes a 
single plan of retirement and benefits for 
the employees of such districts. Same as 
oS: a. 980. 

A. B. 1333 Daley. Appropriates $5,000 
to be expended by the State Department 
of Education, for the purchase of publica- 
tions for the California State Historical As- 
sociation. 

A. B. 1358 Johnson. Amends sections 
1.125 and 1.127 of the School Code and 
authorizes a county superintendent of 
schools to employ one or more nurses to 


‘supervise the health of pupils enrolled in 


schools in elementary districts governed by 
boards of school trustees, or permits the 
county superintendent to contract with the 
board of supervisors of the county for the 
services of health nurses or other county 
employees. 

A. B. 1359 Johnson. Permits the board 
of supervisors to contract with the county 
superintendent of schools of a county for 
the performance by health officers or other 
employees of a county health department 
of any or all of the functions and duties 
set forth in Chapter IV of Part I of Divi- 
sion I of the School Code. 

A. B. 1360 Johnson. Adds new sections 
to the School Code relating to the govern- 
ment, funds, and obligations of certificated 
employees of school districts which are 
formed by the uniting of two or more ele- 
mentary school districts. 

A. B. 1368 Williamson and Gannon. 
Provides for the qualification of librarians 
and examination for the granting of librar- 
ian's certificates. Exempts public school li- 
braries. 

A. B. 1370 Williamson. To appropriate 
funds for San Francisco State College. 

A. B. 1416 Williamson. An act to val: 
idate bonds of school districts, high school 
districts and junior college districts and pro- 
vides for the levying of taxes to pay inter- 
est and redemption of said bonds. 

A. B. 1417 Williamson. Validates the 
organization and existence of school dis 
tricts, high school districts and junior col- 
lege districts. 

A. B. 1419 Williamson. Validates the 
boundaries of school districts, high school 
districts and junior college districts. 

A. B. 1431 Waters. Amends section 
5.72 of the School Code. Repeals the para- 
graph providing that payments shall be 
made after a return from a leave-of-absence, 
and provides that an employee granted a 
leave-of-absence may receive compensation 
while on leave. 

A. B. 1432 Eleanor Miller. Amends sec’ 
tions 4.195 and 4.252 of the School Code. 
Authorizes a county superintendent of 
schools to provide a program for conduct- 
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ing and coordinating research and guidance 
activities for elementary and high school 
districts. 

A. B. 1433 Eleanor Miller. An act auth- 
orizing the acceptance of federal aid for 
library service. 

A. B. 1434 Eleanor Miller. Permits the 
State of California to accept funds from 
the government of the United States for 
public education in California. 

A. B. 1455 King. Adds section 3.517 
to the School Code and relates to aid to 
the blind. 

A. B. 1467 Poulson. Amends School 
Code sections 4.380, 4.382 and 4.383. 
Changes certain dates relating to the prep- 
aration and publication of school district 
budgets. The filing of estimated school dis- 
trict budgets is moved forward from the 
“Ist day of August” to the “first day of 
June.” The time of publication of the 
budget is moved forward from the “last 
week of July” to the “last week of May” 
in each school year. The time of the school 
meeting when taxpayers may discuss the 
budget is moved forward from the “first 
week of August” to the “first week of 
June” of each: year. 


A. B. 1468 Poulson. To Committee on 


County Government. Relates to the tem- 
porary borrowing of money before the levy- 
ing of taxes has been completed. An 
urgency measure which increases percentage 


which may be borrowed by school dis- 
tricts from 50% to 65% of income. 

A. B. 1469 Poulson. Adds a new section 
to the School Code which sets forth specifi- 
cally the classes of certificates or credentials 
which must be held by those filling certain 
school positions. 

A. B. 1481 Call. Amends section 2.211 
of the School Code. Changes “governing 
board” to “elementary schools.” 

A. B. 1482 Call. In section 3.280 of the 
School Code changes “school trustees” to 
“governing boards.” 

A. B. 1483 Call. In section 1.30 of the 
School Code changes “boards of school 
trustees and city boards of education” to 
“governing boards of school districts.” 

A. B. 1484 Call. Changes the number 
of a School Code section from “4.374” to 
“4.37461,” 

A. B. 1485 Call. Amends sections 6.760, 
6.761, and 6.762 of the School Code by 
changing “boards of trustees or boards of 
education” to “governing boards.” 

A. B. 1486 Call. Amends section 5.731 
by striking out “boards of school trustees, 
and city, and city and county boards of 
education” and inserting therefor “govern- 
ing boards of school districts.” 

A. B. 1488 Hugh M. Burns. Adds sec- 
tions to the School Code to provide (1) 
the county superintendent of schools is au- 
thorized to insure real and personal prop- 
erty provided for emergency schools, the 
cost to be paid from the unapportioned 
county elementary school fund. (2) The 
county superintendent of schools is author- 


ized to transfer property for emergency 
schools. 

A. B. 1490 Kepple. Adds new sections 
to the local retirement law and provides 
that 2 or more school districts which have 
no local retirement systems, may submit a 
plan to the people of the districts, for a 
joint-district-retirement system. 

A. B. 1495 Watson. Provides for cas- 
tration, in addition to imprisonment, for 
any person who commits a lascivious act 
with a child under 14 years of age. 

A. B. 1510 Turner. Amends School 
Code sections 5.401 and 5.501. Provides 1-, 
2-, and 3-year term contracts for teachers 
in any school district having an average 
daily attendance of less than 850. 

A. B. 1511 Atkinson. Amends section 
5.750 of the School Code. It provides that 
a certificated person who is absent from 
duty on account of illness for a period of 
five school months or less, shall be entitled 
to compensation in an amount not less than 
the difference in salary between that of the 
position and the amount paid to the sub- 
stitute; but the amount paid to the absent 
employee shall not be less than full pay 
during the first six days of absence and 
three dollars per day thereafter. Section 
2.992 provides that the district may insure 
itself against the extra cost resulting from 
the absence of any certificated person on 
account of illness or disability. 

A. B. 1537 Dills and 4 other Assembly- 
men. Amends School Code section 2.21 
relating to attendance of pupils residing 
in one school district and attending school 
in another. It provides that the county 
board of education shall authorize and reg- 
ulate interdistrict attendance whenever gov- 
erning boards fail to agree. This is the pro- 
posal for interdistrict attendance prepared 
by the Committee appointed by the Super- 
intendents Association and C.T.A. 

A. B. 1538 Dills, and 4 other Assembly- 
men. Amends a number of sections of the 
School Code relating to attendance of 
pupils. It provides the method of com- 
putation of attendance in the 7th and 8th 
grades and junior high schools and pro- 
vides that such attendance shall be appor- 
tioned to the high school district, or uni- 
fied school district maintaining such junior 
high school. This proposal was prepared 
by the same Committee which prepared 
A. B. 1537. 

A. B. 1542 Williamson. Amends Code 
section 5.506 to provide for retirement at 
the close of a school term instead of school 
year in which a certificated employee at- 
tains the age of compulsory retirement. 

A. B. 1576 Hugh M. Burns. Adds new 
sections to the School Code to provide sab- 
batical leave for members of faculties in 
the state colleges. 

A. B. 1598 George P. Miller. A new 
act introduced for the purpose of assisting 
school districts to which federal subsidies 
have been or may be given which cannot 
under existing law raise sufficient funds to 
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construct, repair, reconstruct, or alter build- 
ings, or buy sites. The act calls for the ap- 
propriation of $1,000,000 from the State 
which shall be used at the discretion of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
by order of a Board which is ‘set up under 
the proposal. 

A. B. 1612 Turner. Relates to minors 
on premises where alcoholic beverages are 
sold or served. 

A. B. 1622 Del Mutolo. Adds a new 
section to the School Code to provide: 
“The governing board of a school district 
shall not inquire into the religious, political, 
economic, or other affiliations or beliefs of 
applicants for teaching positions.” 

A. B. 1632 Robertson. Amends sections 
5.850, 5.853, 5.871 and 5.873 of the School 
Code. Provides that no further contributions 
shall be required from persons retired prior 
to September 1, 1939. This is a California 
Teachers Association proposal in the inter- 
est of the retired teachers to relieve them 
of additional payments to the Retirement 
Fund. 

A. B. 1633 Carlson. Amends section 
3719 of the Political Code, relating to the 
temporary borrowing of money by coun- 
ties, cities, regional park districts, and 
school districts. 

A. B. 1640 Houser. To Committee on 
Public Morals. Adds section 6.102 to the 
School Code making it a misdemeanor to 
erect, or maintain cigarette vending ma- 
chines within 1,000 feet of public or pri- 
vate school grounds. 

A. B. 1682 Clarke. Adds a new article 
to Chapter I of part V of Division III of 
the School Code. Provides that a school 
assembly program given by members of an 
organization composed exclusively of pupils 
and employees of the school, may charge 
admission fee if the entire net proceeds 
of such admission fees are used exclusively 
for the welfare of the pupils of the school 
or such organization. “No pupil may be 
required directly or indirectly to attend any 
assembly at which a program is given to 
which an admission fee is charged, nor 
shall the attendance of pupils attending or 
participating in such program be counted 
as attendance upon school.” 

A. B. 1705 Johnson. Adds new sections 
to the School Code relating to elections for 
the annexation of school districts to unified 
school districts. 

A. B. 1706 Johnson. Repeals Part Il 
of Division V, Chapter II of Part III of 
Division V, and sections 1.112, 1.251 and 
2.93 of the School Code. Adds a new part 
to be known as Part II of Division V. This 
bill covers changes in regulations relating 
to credentials and certificates, and is pro- 
posed by the State Department of Educa- 
tion. It covers practically the entire field 
of credentialling and the granting, revoca- 
tion and suspension of diplomas, credentials 
and certificates. 

A. B. 1707 and 1708 Johnson. Two 
duplicate bills which add a new section 
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4.769 to the School Code which states: “No 
absence of a pupil from school for the pur- 
pose of having dental service rendered shall 
be deemed absent in computing average 
daily attendance.” 

A. B. 1714 Robertson. Adds section 
5.11 to the School Code to provide that 
State Colleges may include technical and 
vocational courses on the 13th and 14th 
grade levels. 

A. B. 1723 Dills, Allen, Evans and Daley. 
Amends section 5.43 and adds section 5.43a 
to the School Code and provides that the 
president or other non-teaching collegiate 
officer of a State college who has success- 
fully served for two years may, at the dis- 
cretion of the State Board of Education, 
be elected for a term not to exceed 4 years. 
It also gives tenure to a teaching member. 
of a college faculty who has served suc- 
cessfully for 3 years and who has been re- 
elected for a fourth year. 

A. B. 1724 Dills. Amends section 5.682 
of the School Code, to provide that pro- 
bationary teachers may be dismissed for 
cause only. 

A. B. 1729 Dills. Amends sections 
2.1220, 2.1221, 2.1222, 5.545, 5.546, 5.563 
and 5.570 of the School Code and relates 
to the annual report of school principals 
to the county superintendent of schools 
and to the annual report of the county su- 
perintendent of schools to the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

A. B. 1753 Daley. Amends section 
3.100 of the School Code, to provide that 
schools shall observe with suitable exercises, 
February 15, being the anniversary of the 
birthday of Susan B. Anthony. 

A. B. 1762 Cronin. Amends the Credit 
Union Act to provide that the maximum 
loan shall be $5,000. 

A. B. 1763 Cronin. Amends the Credit 
Union Act to permit credit unions to ac- 
quire, lease and convey property incidental 
to its operation. 

A. B. 1769 Robertson. Appropriation 
for construction, improvement and equip- 
ment at the Santa Barbara State College. 

A. B. 1806 King. To Committee on La- 
bor and Capital. Regulates employment con- 
tracts, employment agencies and the collec- 
tion of fees in connection with the securing 
of employment, and prescribing penalties 
for the violation thereof. 

A. B. 1807 King. To Committee on 
Labor and Capital. Provides for refunding 
of half of a fee paid an employment agency 
should the applicant be discharged within 
30 days. 

A. B. 1808 King. To Committee on 
Labor and Capital. Amends the Labor Code 
to prohibit the charging of fees for as- 
sisting persons in finding employment. Lim- 
its a contract between an employing agency 
and an applicant for employment to one 
year. 

A. B. 1815 Robertson. Adds section 
5.29 to the School Code, permitting each 
State College to provide hospital and med- 








ical care for students enrolled therein, the 
cost thereof to be paid from funds appro- 
priated for the support of such college. 

A. B. 1842 Turner. Amends section 
6.424 of the School Code, to provide that 
governing boards shall purchase books from 
the publisher or his agent or depositary. 

A. B. 1859 Call. Repeals Article IV of 
Chapter II of Part IV of Division III of 
the School Code. Adds a new chapter. Re- 
lates to the establishment and maintenance 
of facilities for the education of minors em- 
ployed by operators of horse race tracks and 
persons racing horses thereat. 

A. B. 1864 Lore and Williamson. Adds 
a new article to the School Code to pro- 
vide education for mentally handicapped 
children, and provides a method of appor- 
tioning funds for such education. Same as 
S. B. 721. 

A. B. 1869 Reaves. Amends section 
4.315 of the School Code, relating to issu- 
ance of duplicate warrants. 

A. B. 1892 Atkinson. Adds section 
2.997 to the School Code to provide that 
a governing board of any school district 
may install and maintain educational pro- 
grams and activities of the schools at any 
county fair held in the county in which the 
district is located, and provides that all nec- 
essary costs including transportation shall 
be paid out of funds of the district. 

A. B. 1896 Eleanor Miller. Amends sec- 
tion 1.80 of the School Code to provide 
that the governing board of any high school 
or junior college district may provide trans- 
portation of pupils attending the school of 
such district. 

A. B. 1897 Dills. Adds new sections to 
the School Code, relating to school district 
funds, and provides for the setting up of a 
general fund, and a building fund, and pro- 
vides that these funds shall be expended 
according to the school budget. 

A. B. 1900 Doyle and Rosenthal. Adds 
new sections to the School Code, to permit 
governing boards of school districts to es- 
tablish, maintain and operate school camps, 
and provides that the necessary expenses 
shall constitute a charge against the funds 
of the school district. 

A. B. 1902 Weber. Adds section 1.70-1 
to the School Code, to provide “The Gov- 
erning Board of an elementary school dis- 
trict may provide, in the manner authorized 
by this article for the transportation of high 
school pupils residing in such elementary 
school district to and from any high school 
or high schools located in the same county 
in which such pupils attend.” 

A. B. 1903 Weber. Amends section 
2.1460 of the School Code. Adds new 
sections to provide that the State Depart- 
ment of Education shall have power to 
recommend approved sites for school build- 
ings. 

A. B. 1904 Weber. Amends the title 
and section 13 of the Subdivision Map 
Act, approved June 30, 1937, relating to 
the dedication or setting aside of parcels 
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of land for public school use. 

A. B. 1929 Phillips. An appropriation 
for construction and improvement at the 
California School for the Blind. 

A. B. 1930 Phillips. An appropriation 
for construction and improvement at the 
California School for the Deaf. 

A. B. 1940 Redwine. An act to amend 
the Civil Code by adding section 36a there- 
to, relating to the compensation of minors 
for services rendered pursuant to contracts 
approved by the court under section 36 of 
the said Code. 

A. B. 1946 Evans. Adds a new section 
to the School Code, numbered 4.409a, and 
providing for payment of a teacher who is 
on exchange and is teaching out of the 
state. 

A. B. 1947 Evans. Amends the Civic 
Center Act to permit boards of education 
to use grounds and properties for super- 
vised recreational activities of groups of 
citizens. 

A. B. 1959 Bennett. An act relating to 
community recreation, authorizing cities, 
counties, cities and counties, and school 
districts to make adequate provision there- 
for, setting forth the powers and duties of 
the State Department of Education in con- 
nection therewith, and making an appro 
priation for the purposes thereof. 

A. B. 1964 Garland. An act to amend 
section 5.540 of the School Code, relating 
to physical examinations of teachers for 
active tuberculosis. Same as S. B. 696. 

A. B. 1968 Garland. Amends section 
5.871 of the School Code relating to re- 
tirement benefits. It provides upon retire- 
ment an additional $24 per year for every 
$24 contributed to the permanent fund over 
and above $720. Companion bill to S. B. 
733. 


A. B. 1976 Pelletier. Exempts food 
products and medicines from the sales tax 

A. B. 1992 Bashore. Amends section 
6.478 of the School Code, and _ section 
4041.13 of the Political Code, relating to 
the purchase of school supplies. 

A. B. 2001 Knight. Amends the Credit 
Union Act. 

A. B. 2006 Robertson. Amends sec: 
tions 6.320 and 6.322 of the School Code, 
relating to the distribution of State text- 
books, and provides that the president of 
any State college may order State textbooks 
for use in giving instruction in elementary 
teacher-training subjects. Such books shall 
be delivered free on order of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

A. B. 2007 Redwine. Adds a new sec: 
tion to the School Code, to permit the 
governing board of any school district of 
any kind or class to lease lands of the dis 
trict for the production of minerals, oil, gas, 
etc., or to enter into compensatory royalty 
agreements. 

A. B. 2008 Redwine. Except in cases 
where the governing board has written no- 
tice of dangerous or defective condition, 
the liability of a school district is limited to 
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$5,000 for the death of or injury to or 
damage to one person in any one accident. 

A. B. 2025 Evans. A change in the 
sales tax law. 

A. B. 2026 Tenney. Amends Division 
IV of the School Code, relating to the fi- 
nancial support of the public school sys- 
tem. (1) It establishes a Vocational Edu- 
cation Fund. (2) Sets forth the minimum 
tax-rates that may be levied by the differ- 
ent classes of school districts. (3) Sets up 
a State Public School Equalization Fund 
and specifies its method of apportionment. 
(4) Includes kindergartens in State sup- 
port. (5) Increases apportionments for su- 
pervision funds for the several counties of 
the State. Companion bill to A. C. A. 63. 

A. B. 2029 Cronin. Amends sections 
of the School Code relating to the teach- 
ers retirement system. Clarifies certain pro- 
visions of the Retirement law; allows teach- 
ers contributing to the annuity fund to in- 
crease their contributions above the present 
amount. (State Department of Education 
proposal.) 

A. B. 2058 Dilworth. Adds new sec- 
tions to the School Code, providing for 
State aid to kindergartens. It provides 
that to each school district maintaining one 
or more kindergartens $30 shall be appor- 
tioned for each unit of average daily at- 
tendance in the kindergarten of the dis- 
trict. It further provides that the average 
daily attendance in the kindergarten of a 
school district shall be computed and kept 
separately. 

A. B. 2064 Houser. Amends section 
4.990 of the School Code, relating to levy 
of school district taxes. Provides that the 
tax must not be less than sufficient to pay 
the interest on bonds and to provide a 
sinking fund for the payment of the prin- 
cipal. 

A. B. 2072 Williamson. Amends section 
5.792 of the School Code and provides 
that in every school district having an av- 
erage daily attendance of 850 or more pu- 
pils “employees of the district in positions 
not requiring certification qualifications shall 
be employed, paid, dismissed, and their 
services governed and controlled only in 


accordance with the provisions of this ar- 
ticle.” 


A. B. 2098 Crowley. Provides for adop- 
tion and use of a uniform fire-alarm code 
signal in all public and private schools. 

A. B. 2103 Desmond. Authorizes the 
governing bodies of school districts, and 
other political subdivisions, to adopt a sys 
tem of life, health and accident insurance 
for the benefit of employees and to pay the 
whole or any part of the premiums thereof. 

A. B. 2111 Poulson. Adds a new section 
to the School Code numbered 4.375-a, to 
provide that where a judgment has been 
entered against any school district to make 
a refund, to avoid further litigation, a tax 
may be levied on the taxable property 
within the district for the purpose of pro- 
viding funds to make such refund. 


A. B. 2132 George P. Miller, Johnson, 
O’Donnell and Kellems. An appropriation 
for the University of California for con- 
structing and equipping buildings. 

A. B. 2137 Eleanor Miller. Amends sec- 
tion 2.1419 of the School Code to provide 
that if he deem it necessary, the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction may 
charge school districts or county superin- 
tendents a price sufficient to cover the cost 
of printing and distributing, forms fur- 
nished them but not specifically required 
by law. 

A. B. 2149 Dilworth. “No person is 
eligible to hold office under this State or 
under any political subdivision thereof, who 
has by oath bound himself to support or 
maintain or further military or political ac- 
tivities or policies or to obey the orders 
or directions of any foreign government.” 

A. B. 2161 Kilpatrick and 8 others. An 
act to provide (1) work-projects for the 
employable disabled and (2) vocational 
training for the physically-handicapped. 

A. B. 2162 Kilpatrick. An appropriation 
for a field worker at the School for the 
Blind whose duties shall be to assist grad- 
uates of the school to secure employment. 

A. B. 2176 Reaves. Provides that Fresno 
State College shall include courses in ad- 
vanced chiropractic and include courses ap- 
propriate for students desiring to obtain 
health and development certificates to qual- 


ify as school nurses, and provides an appro- 
priation therefor. 

A. B. 2181 Kilpatrick and Yorty. Adds 
a new chapter to the School Code. Pro- 
vides for the establishment of a city college 
in junior college districts having a popula- 
tion of over one million. 


A. B. 2219 Atkinson and 13 others. An 
act to establish a Division of Youth Place- 
ment and Employment Research in the 
State Department of Employment and to 
conduct research and employment-place- 
ment with reference to youth. 


A. B. 2236 Williamson. Increases the 
annual salary of the Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction to $4,800. 

A. B. 2237 Pelletier. Adds a new sec- 
tion to the School Code. Provides that all 
teachers and other persons employed in the 
public schools of the State shall be free to 
join or to refrain from joining any organ- 
ization, without coercion of any kind from 
any administrative officers. Provides that 
no organization shall be allowed or accord- 
ed any privileges or advantages that are 
not equally available to all other voluntary 
organizations, and deems it unprofessional 
conduct within the meaning of section 
5.650 of the School Code for any adminis- 
trative officer, school employee, or any 
other person mentioned in the Code to use 
coercion or undue influence to induce a 
teacher to become or refrain from becom- 
ing a member of any such organization. 

A. B. 2248 George P. Miller. Amends 
sections 5.792, 5.793, 5.794 to 5.796, 5.798 
and 5.799a of the School Code, relating 
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to the employment, payment, dismissal and 
control of employees of school districts in 
positions not requiring certification quali- 
fications. It provides for the establishment 
of personnel commissions and for the re- 
muneration of the members thereof. It pre- 
scribes the method of adopting and amend- 
ing rules and regulations for the selection 
and retention of employees. Same as S. B. 
242. 

A. B. 2251 George P. Miller. Amends 
the Welfare and Institutions Code, relating 
to needy children. 

A. B. 2255 Bashore. Amends section 
2.441a of the School Code. Provides that 
an elementary school district may not with- 
draw from a high school district unless the 
assessed valuation of the remaining portion 
of the high school district is $10,000,000 
or more and the average daily attendance 
of the said high school after said with- 
drawal is 1,000 or more. 

A. B. 2256 Bashore. Adds new sections 
to the School Code, relating to the forma- 
tion of a unified district. 

A. B. 2257 Turner. Adds a new sec- 
tion to the School Code to permit the gov- 
erning board of any school district to con- 
tract with the Director of Education for the 
maintenance of a junior college in a state 
college situated in said district. 

A. B. 2305 Collins and 8 others. Re- 
peals sections of the Labor Code, relating 
to the establishment and duties of State 
Employment Agencies. 

A. B. 2338 Daley, Gilbert, George P. 
Miller and Stream. Provides for the crea- 
tion, organization, management and con- 
trol of crippled children hospital districts 
for the treatment, care, transportation and 
physical rehabilitation of physically-defec- 
tive children under 18 years of age. 

A. B. 2340 Daley and others. An act 
imposing a tax upon the sale of cigarettes, 
cigars, smoking tobacco, plug-tobacco, snuff, 
and other forms of tobacco. 


A. B. 2343 Daley, Stream and Richie. 
Adds new sections to the School Code, re- 
lating to merit systems for employees of 
school districts not employed in positions 
requiring certification qualifications. 

A. B. 2346 Daley. Amends section 5.190 
of the School Code, to permit granting of 
a health and development certificate to a 
physician and surgeon holding a certificate 
issued by the California State Board of 
Osteopathic Examiners. 

A. B. 2352 Call. A tax limitation meas- 
ure, which exempts school districts from 
the effects of the bill. 

A. B. 2394 Gannon. Amends section 
6.471 of the School Code. Permits boards 
of school trustees and city boards of edu- 
cation to purchase school furniture and nec- 
essary apparatus. 

A. B. 2407 Poulson. Amends section 
5.521 of the School Code relating to tem- 
porary teaching positions and permits 
boards to employ temporary employees to 
teach in special classes for adults. 
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A. B. 2425 Salsman (by request). An 
act creating county educational commissions 
to formulate plans for reorganizing the 
school system of the county; creates a 
State commission to formulate plan for re- 
organizing the State school system; and di- 
rects submission of State plan, and county 
plans to State and County votes at the 
general election. 

A. B. 2452 Call. Sets up a Safety Bu- 
reau in the California Highway Patrol, to 
advocate and promote trafic safety work 
throughout the State. 

A. B. 2453 Green. Amends section 1.91 
and adds new sections to the School Code 
relating to the color of school buses and 
provides that they shall be painted “red, 
white and blue.” 

A. B. 2456 Collins. Provides that a 
candidate for election or nomination to 
public office shall be entitled, for the pur- 
pose of furthering his candidacy, to use 
school auditoriums for meetings, provided 
that the use of such rooms may not in- 
terfere with the school-hours of a day or 
evening school. The governing board may 
charge for such use of the auditorium. 

A. B. 2459 Field. Amends the “Field 
Bill” regulating the construction of build- 
ings, in relation to persons designing and 
issuing permits for buildings. 

A. B. 2471 Robertson. Permits a county 
to lease equipment, perform work or to 
furnish goods for any school district road 
improvement. 

A. B. 2480 Lore. Amends the Wel- 
fare and Institutions Code, relating to 
needy children. It defines the term “needy 
children” and fixes the amount which must 
be set apart in the State Treasury for the 
support of each needy child. 

A. B. 2540 Maloney. Amends the Labor 
Code, relating to trade schools. 

A. B. 2541 Maloney. Amends the La- 
bor Code, relating to child labor by adding 
three new sections which prohibit employ- 
ment of minors under the age of 16 years. 
They are: “(j) In any occupation where 
children come in proximity to moving ma- 
chinery. (k) In building or construction 
work of any kind. (1) In the delivery of 
goods, merchandise, commodities, papers, 
or packages from motor vehicles.” 

A. B. 2547 Salsman. To Committee on 
County Government. Same as A. B. 2425. 

A. B. 2563 Allen. Amends section 1.2 
of the School Code. Provides “The prin- 
cipal in each of the public schools, shall 
endeavor to register each pupil or student 
under his legal name, and upon proof be- 
ing given that any pupil or student is not 
so registered the legal name must be‘ sub- 
stituted for the name appearing on the 
register.” 

A. B. 2568 Redwine. Amends the 
Political Code to provide that all public of- 
fices of the State and of cities, cities and 
counties, and counties shall be closed on 
Saturdays. 

A. B. 2575 Del Mutolo. Amends sec- 
tion 5.750 of the School Code. Provides 


that every person employed in a position 
requiring certification qualifications is en- 
titled to 100 days sick-leave in any year, 
10 days of which shall be without deduc- 
tion of salary. The renumeration for the 
remainder of the days shall be the differ- 
ence between the employee's salary and 
that actually paid a substitute employee to 
fill the position. The 10 days sick-leave 
on full pay shall be cumulative up to but 
not exceeding 50 days in 5 years. 

A. B. 2621 Collins. Provides for em- 
ployment of teachers from a preferred list 
and is the same as A. B. 1289. 

A. B. 2622 Collins. Amends section 
5.750 of the School Code. Identical with 
A. B. 2575. 


A. B. 2623 Pelletier. Adds a new sec- 


tion 6132 to the Business and Professions — 


Code. “It is a misdemeanor for any pub- 
lic employee, receiving a salary of more 
than one thousand dollars per year in such 
capacity, to engage privately in the prac- 
tice of law for compensation.” 

A. B. 2624 Pelletier. To Ways and 
Means. An act creating a revolving fund for 
loans to duly-qualified student-body groups, 
of universities, colleges, and junior colleges 
within the State, for the purpose of build- 
ing and equipping suitable housing. Pro- 
vides that the Governor shall appoint a 
Commissioner to administer a fund of 
$200,000. 


A. B. 2631 Atkinson. Amends the 
School Code section relating to the per- 
sonnel of the State Curriculum Commis- 
sion of § classroom teachers to be ap- 
pointed by the State Board of Education. 

A. B. 2639 Weybret. Amends sections 
6.470, 6.471, 6.476, 6.477 and. 6.478 of 
the School Code, providing for the pur- 
chase of standard school supplies by gov- 
erning boards of school districts. Same as 
S. B. 1154. 


A. B. 2642 Crowley. An act to provide 
for the installation of emergency light sys- 
tems in all theatres and places of public 
assembly. 

A. B. 2657 O’Donnell, Collins and At- 
kinson. Provides for a severance tax on 
oil. 

A. B. 2673 Daley. An act to provide for 
conferences on legislation, legislative pro- 
cedure by members and members-elect of 
the Legislature, during the months imme- 
diately preceding each regular session of 
the Legislature. 

A. B. 2683 Robertson. Same as A. B. 
2471. 

A. B. 2705 Desmond. Provides that the 
governing body of every city, city and 
county, county, or other political subdi- 
vision shall hold and conduct patriotic ex- 
ercises on Washington's Birthday, Febru- 
ary 22, “and that not less than one-half 
such program shall be devoted to the ad- 
vice given by George Washington in his 
farewell address that the United States 
should avoid all entangling alliances.” 

A. B. 2706 Desmond. Requires that all 
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public schools throughout the State shall 
devote not less than one-half of exercises 
which must be held on Washington's Birth- 
day, February 22, to “emphasis on the 
warning given by Washington in his fare- 
well address against entangling alliances.” 

A. B. 2713 Garland. Adds a new ar: 
ticle to the School Code, relating to the 
attendance of school trustees at state-wide 
educational meetings. 

A. B. 2714 Garland. Adds a new section 
to the School Code, relating to membership 
of junior colleges in educational societies. 

A. B. 2728 Yorty. Amends the Per 
sonal Income Tax law. 

A. B. 2734 Collins. Amends the Inher- 
itance Tax Act of 1935, relating to exemp- 
tions and rates of taxation. 

A. B. 2753 Johnson. Amends the Civil 
Code relating to damages. 

A. B. 2756 Johnson. Amends section 
4.150 of the School Code, relating to 
school moneys collected by local officials. 


Constitutional Amendments 
ASSEMBLY 
A. C. A. 15 Johnson. Provides that 


“every person now holding, or who here- 
after holds, any State office filled by an 
appointment of the Governor, whether the 
office is now in existence or is hereafter 
created, shall serve at the pleasure of the 
Governor.” Companion bill to A. B. 332. 

A. C. A. 23 Voigt. This amendment, 
if enacted by the Legislature and approved 
by the people, would allow a public works 
organization for relief of unemployment to 
carry out a comprehensive 5-year program 
for the construction of public works, public 
buildings, recreational facilities, and other 
projects deemed desirable for the public 
interest. 

A. C. A. 24 Yorty and Kilpatrick. Pro- 
vides for the establishment of a unicameral 
Legislature. It provides that the Legisla- 
ture shali consist of one house. It also pro- 
vides for the calling of sessions, election 
of members, compensation, and other mat- 
ters having to do with legislative procedure. 

A. C. A. 25 Kepple. Sets up procedure 
for the imposing of tax-limitations relating 
to levying of taxes and expenditure of pub- 
lic funds. Companion bill to A. B. 534. 

A. C. A. 53 Stream. This amendment 
would place a tax limitation of 114% of 
the assessed valuation of property for all 
State, county, city and county, municipal, 
school district, and other civic purposes, 
except taxes levied for the payment of prin- 
cipal and interest on bonds heretofore is- 
sued. 

A. C. A. 59 Hawkins and Allen. Pro- 
posed amendment to Article XIII of the 
Constitution, by adding section 1.2 thereto, 
relative to exemption of improvements 
from taxation. 

A. C. A. 63 Tenney. Proposed amend- 
ment to Article IX, section 6, of the Con- 
stitution, relative to financial support of 
the public school system. Companion bill 
to A. B. 2026. 





Your School Deserves 
What KEWAUNEE Furniture Gives! 


With increased enrollment, larger classes and heavier 
teaching duties, schools that install Kewaunee Furniture 
find both students and instructors doing better work. 
With this finer furniture you get— 


@ Every convenience 
@ Every helpful feature 
@ Design that makes class work easier — 


@ Class management easier for the instructor 
Lineo.n Science Desk No. D-503 


No wonder better schools everywhere are turning to 
Kewaunee for the most satisfactory and economical solu- 
Drawing tion of their Furniture problems. 


Table 
No. BL-94 


Write today for the Kewaunee Blue 
Book of Vocational and Laboratory 
Karcite Sink Furniture. No charge to buyers. 


No. S-600 
Ever-Hold Auto’ Ee LABORATORY FURNITURE (7 7 EXPERTS 
matic justable = Sl —_ ~ 5 j 


¢ No. E-1824 iy 4 C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
Stool No i i 116 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


California Distributors 


American Seating Co. Arerican Seating Co. 
Library Charging 207 Van Ness Ave. S. 6900 Avalon Blvd. 
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Pleasant, wholesome Chewing Gum 


helps keep you alert... 
b 


eee aN ndiERt sianie a cama 


he gentle, rhythmic chewing of gum helps 
_. the blood flow to your head. This 
tends to make you feel more wide awake and 
keener minded. And, at the same time, sweet, 
pleasant-tasting chewing gum supplies a quick 
pick-up of energy. That is why chewing gum 
helps keep you alert at your work . . . it is an 
aid in fighting fatigue and drowsiness. There’s 


a reason, a time and place for Chewing Gum. 


University Research is basis of our advertising 


Four recognized factors toward Good Teeth are 
(1) Proper Nourishment, (2) The Dentist, (3) Clean 
Teeth and (4) Plenty of Chewing Exercise. 1-3 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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MOST MONEY PROBLEMS 

LOOK LESS FORMIDABLE... 

when you divide them by 
“Money problem” generally means an immediate need for ready money. 


Taken as a whole, the sum needed may look formidable. But divide 
it by twelve. Spread payment over a year’s time. And the problem 
may solve itself. That is the advantage of an 


American Trust Company 
Monthly Payment Plan Personal Loan 


TOTAL COST, $6 per $100. No Endorsers. Such loans, in amounts 
from $100 up, are quickly available (WITHOUT CO-SIGNERS) 
to teachers with public school tenure. The $6 per $100 pays 
everything...including special life insurance covering the unpaid 
balance. There are no extras of any kind. 


Inquire at this Bank’s office 


near your school or home 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


BANKING SINCE 1854 


Many Offices Serving = ae Head Office: San Francisco 
Northern California’s |, ws 3 Commercial Banking : 


Centers of Population = Savings : Trust 


Member Federal Reserve System Co ee Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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